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THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION OF 1787. 
SKETCHES OF THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY EGLE, M.D. 

(Concluded from page 222.) 


McKean, Tuomas, of the city of Philadelphia, son of 
William McKean, of Scotch-Irish ancestry, was born in 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, March 19, 1734. He was 
educated at the academy of Rev. Francis Alison, and en- 
tered the office of David Finney, a lawyer of New Castle, 
Delaware. He was appointed deputy prothonotary there, 
and afterwards admitted to the bar, and in May, 1755, to 
that of Chester County. He afterwards went to England, 
and studied at the Middle Temple, London, being admitted 
May 9, 1758. In 1762 he was elected a member of the 
Assembly from New Castle County, and was annually re- 
turned until the Revolution, although for a portion of the 
time a resident of Philadelphia. In 1765 he assisted in 
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framing the address of the Colonies to the British House of 
Commons. In 1771 he was appointed collector of the port 
of New Castle; was a member of the Continental Congress 
in 1774, and annually re-elected until February, 1783, serv- 
ing in that body during a period of eight and a half years, 
representing the State of Delaware. During this period he 
was not only President of that State (1781), but from July, 
28, 1777, to December, 1799, held the office and also exe- 
cuted the duties of chief justice of Pennsylvania. He was 
a member in 1778 of the convention which framed the 
Articles of Confederation, President of Congress (1781), 
and a promoter of and signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He commanded a battalion which served in the 
Jersey campaigns of 1776-77. He was a delegate to the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution 
in 1787, and, next to Wilson, one of the most fearless advo- 
cates for its adoption. He was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Constitutional Convention of 1789-90, and under it 
became its second Executive, filling the gubernatorial office 
three terms, from December 17, 1799, to December 20, 1808. 
He was a trustee of the University of Pennsylvania, one of 
the founders of the Hibernian Society, and a member of the 
Society of the Cincinnati. The College of New Jersey con- 
ferred upon him the degree of LL.D., as did also Dartmouth 
College. He died at Philadelphia on the 24th of June, 1817, 
and was buried in the First Presbyterian graveyard, that 
city. He was, without exception, one of the greatest legal 
minds in our early history, filling every station with distin- 
guished zeal and fidelity—a man of eminent learning, 
ability, and integrity, whom neither fear nor favor could 
bend from the stern line of duty. Governor McKean was 
twice married: first to Mary Borden, daughter of Joseph 
Borden, of Bordentown, New Jersey, who died in 1773, 
leaving six children; secondly, to Sarah Armitage, of New 
Castle, Delaware, leaving five children. 

MacPuerson, WILLIAM, of the county of Philadelphia, 
was born in Philadelphia in 1756. He was the son of John 
MacPherson and Margaret Rodgers. The father was a 
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noted privateersman during the French and Spanish wars, 
while his mother was a sister of the Rev. John Rodgers, 
D.D., both natives of Londonderry, Ireland. The son was 
educated partly in Philadelphia and at the College of New 
Jersey. At the age of thirteen he was appointed a cadet in 
the British army, and in his eighteenth year, by purchase, 
he was commissioned a lieutenant in the Sixteenth British 
Regiment. When the Revolutionary war began, his sympa- 
thies were with his countrymen, although his allegiance to 
his sovereign retained him in the British service. The 
death of his brother, Major John MacPherson, in front of 
Quebec, who had espoused the cause of his country, com- 
pletely changed his feelings. Tendering his resignation, 
he found his way into the patriot lines in 1778, and was, on 
the recommendation of the Supreme Executive Council of 
Pennsylvania, commissioned by Congress a major by brevet 
in the Continental Line. He served as aid on the staff of 
Lafayette, and also on that of St. Clair, with distinction. 
He was one of the original members of the Society of the 
Cincinnati, served as a delegate to the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, and was 
a member of the General Assembly, 1788-89. He was 
appointed, September 19, 1789, by President Washington, 
surveyor of the customs at Philadelphia; inspector of the 
revenue, March 8, 1792; and on the 28th of November, 
1793, naval officer, which latter position he held until his 
death. During the Whiskey Insurrection, in 1794, he com- 
manded the Philadelphia battalion, which went by the name 
of “ MacPherson Blues.” President Adams commissioned 
him, March 11, 1799, one of the brigadier-generals of the 
Provisional army, and in the so-called “ Fries Insurrection” 
he was in command of the few volunteers called into that 
service. He died at his residence near Philadelphia, No- 
vember 5, 1813, in his fifty-eighth year. General Mac- 
Pherson was twice married: his first wife was Margaret 
Stout, who died December 25, 1797, aged thirty-three years ; 
his second, Elizabeth White, daughter of the Right Rev. 
William White, Bishop of Pennsylvania, died in 1830, aged 
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fifty-four years. There was issue by both marriages. Of 
the heroes of the Revolution, none left a more imperishable 
record than General MacPherson. 

MarsHEL, JAMES, of Washington County, was born 
February 20, 1753, in Lancaster County. He moved to the 
western country some three years prior to the Revolution, 
and settled in what is now Cross Creek township, Wash- 
ington (then Westmoreland) County. He was on the Com- 
mittee of Observation for the latter county at the outset 
of the Revolution, and captain in the militia for the protec- 
tion of the frontiers. He was appointed a justice of the 
peace June 11, 1777, and, when the county of Washington 
was organized, commissioned one of its presiding justices. 
Under the constitution of 1776 he held the office of register 
and recorder from April 4, 1781, to November 19, 1784, 
and also served as county lieutenant. Governor Mifflin re- 
appointed him register and recorder August 17, 1791, con- 
tinuing in office to March 6, 1795. In the mean time he 
filled the position of sheriff from November 3, 1784, to 
November 21, 1787; was a delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, of 
which he was a stern opponent; and was a member of the 
General Assembly, session of 1789-90. Biddle, in his auto- 
biography, states that he was one of the principal promoters 
of the disturbance in 1794, but this arose from the fact that 
he was present when the mail was taken possession of by 
Bradford. The fact is, interference at such a time was 
useless. He was no doubt a man of considerable influence 
in the community, but far from being in league with the 
insurgents. Captain Marshel died March 17, 1829, at 
Wellsburg, West Virginia, whither he removed towards the 
close of the century. He left descendants in Western 
Pennsylvania. 

Martin, James, of Bedford County, was born in the 
Cumberland Valley, about the year 1750. In 1772 he re- 
sided in what was then Colerain township. In the cam- 
paign of 1776 he commanded a company of Associators, 
and during the Revolutionary era he was in active military 
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service, chiefly stationed on the frontiers to protect the 
farmers in sowing and gathering their crops. He was one 
of the sub-lieutenants for the county September 12, 1777, 
and a justice of the peace for some years. On the 26th of 
February, 1785, he became one of the judges of the Court of 
Common Pleas, and in 1787 a delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution. He did not 
sign the ratification. He was chosen a Councillor in 1789, 
and served in that capacity from November 12, 1789, until 
the Constitution of 1790 dissolved that body. He was 
elected sergeant-at-arms of the House of Representatives in 
December, 1790, serving that session. On the 17th of Au- 
gust, 1791, Governor Mifflin commissioned him an associate 
judge, an office he filled acceptably up to the time of his 
death. 

Morris, JAMES, of Montgomery County, son of Joseph 
Morris, was born in 1753. His father was a son of Anthony 
Morris, who was fourth son of Anthony Morris, an only 
child of Anthony Morris, born at St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, 
London, August 23, 1654. In 1771, Joseph Morris, the 
father, bought a house and grist-mill, and ninety-four acres 
of land, on the now Morris Road and Butler Pike, in Upper 
Dublin township, Montgomery County, and located his 
son there. James Morris was elected to the General As- 
sembly from Philadelphia County in 1782, and again in 
1783. When the county of Montgomery was formed, he 
was commissioned one of its first justices of the peace, 
and judge of the Court of Common Pleas in 1785. He 
was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify 
the Federal Constitution in 1787, and a member of the 
State Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. Under this 
latter instrument, Governor Mifflin appointed him register 
and recorder of the county, serving until March 5, 1799. 
He was chosen a Presidential elector in 1792, and in 1793 
commissioned a brigadier-general of the militia, having 
served in the military during and subsequent to the Revo- 
lution. He was on the Western Expedition of 1794. Gen- 
eral Morris died the following year (1795), at the age of 
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forty-two years, and is buried in the Friends’ ground at 
Plymouth. He married, at Friends’ Gwynedd Meeting, on 
27th, Tenth Month, 1772, Elizabeth Dawes, daughter of 
Abraham and Mary Dawes. Their daughter Hannah mar- 
ried Dr. Thomas C. James, whose daughter, Phebe M., is 
the wife of Saunders Lewis. 

MUuuLENBERG, FREDERICK Aveustus, of Montgomery 
County, was born at the Trappe, that county, June 2, 1750. 
His father was the eminent patriarch of the Lutheran Church 
in America, the Rev. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, while his 
mother was Anna Maria Weiser, daughter of the no less 
celebrated Conrad Weiser. At the age of thirteen, in com- 
pany with his elder brother Peter, he entered the University 
of Halle, Germany. He was ordained to the work of the 
ministry, and from 1773 to 1775 was in charge of the church 
at Lebanon, Pennsylvania, removing the latter year to the 
city of New York, where he continued until the occupation 
of that city by the British. He officiated at New Hanover, 
Montgomery County, until called into political life, as did his 
brother Peter when he laid aside the gown and the duties 
of the ministry. He was chosen to the Continental Con- 
gress in 1779, serving one term, the year following being 
elected to the General Assembly, and was Speaker of that 
body, 1781-82. He was a member of the Council of Cen- 
sors, 1783-84, over which body he presided. Upon the 
organization of the county of Montgomery he was com- 
missioned one of the justices of the first courts, October 4, 
1784, as also register of wills and recorder of deeds, Septem- 
ber 21, 1784. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Con- 
vention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, being 
President thereof, and at the first election for members of 
Congress was chosen on the so-called Anti-Federal ticket, his 
brother, General Peter Muhlenberg, being on the Federal 
ticket and also elected. Of that distinguished body he was 
Speaker. He was chosen to the Second, Third, and Fourth 
Congresses. Governor McKean appointed him, January 8, 
1800, receiver-general of the Pennsylvania Land Office. 
He died at Lancaster, the seat of State government, June 4, 
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1801. In 1792, when nominated for the Third Congress, the 
“address” contained the following: “‘ Descended from an 
amiable, enlightened, and revered German clergyman, Mr. 
Muhlenberg was naturally regarded with a favorable eye by 
our fellow-citizens of that nation; and it is certainly a 
fortunate circumstance that the object to whom the atten- 
tion of so important a part of the community was directed 
has proved himself capable to serve the public, and deserv- 
ing of the confidence of his country. In the year 1779, 
when Whig principles warmed the hearts of the people and 
Whig politics controlled the operations of the government, 
he was elected a member of Congress; and at the expira- 
tion of that service he was chosen Speaker of the General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania. The contest by which he was 
placed in a situation to be Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in Congress will be commemorated for the 
honor of America as long as the Union lasts; and for Mr. 
Muhlenberg’s honor the conduct which he observed in that 
arduous and important office ought never to be forgotten.” 
Nevittz, Joun, of Washington County, son of Richard 
Neville and Ann Burroughs, was born July 26, 1731, on the 
head-waters of Occoquan River, Virginia. He served with 
Washington in the Braddock expedition of 1755, held the 
office of sheriff of Frederick County, Virginia, and partici- 
pated in the Dunmore expedition of 1774. Prior to this he 
had taken up, by purchase and entry, large tracts of land 
on Chartier’s Creek, in Western Pennsylvania, and was 
elected a delegate from Augusta County to the Provincial 
Convention of Virginia, which body, on the 7th of August, 
1775, ordered him to march with his company and take 
possession of Fort Pitt. On the 23d of December, 1776, 
he was commissioned a justice of the peace for Yohogania 
County, but declined the appointment owing to the bound- 
ary dispute, as well as being commandant at Fort Pitt. He 
was colonel of the Fourth Regiment of the Virginia Line, 
and one of the original members of the Virginia Society of 
the Cincinnati. He served as a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Executive Council from November 11, 1783, 
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to November 20, 1786, and as a delegate to the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, 
signing the ratification. He was elected to the General 
Assembly in 1788 and the year following, while under the 
Constitution of 1789-90 he was chosen to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, session of 1790-91. The latter year, at the 
urgent solicitation of the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, he accepted the appointment of inspector of the 
revenue in the Fourth Survey of the District of Pennsyl- 
vania, which he held until after the suppression of the 
Whiskey Insurrection and establishment of the supremacy 
of the laws of the United States. He was commissioned 
by Governor Mifflin brigade inspector, and was of great 
service in securing the defence of the frontiers of Western 
Pennsylvania. Under the act of Congress of May 18, 1796, 
he was appointed the agent at Pittsburgh for the sale of 
lands in the territory northwest of the Ohio. He died at 
his seat on Montour’s Island (now Neville township), Alle- 
gheny County, Pennsylvania, Friday, July 29, 1803, and 
was buried in the First Presbyterian church-yard, Pittsburgh. 
An obituary of him at the time contains this reference : 
“The model of a perfect gentleman,—as elegant in his 
person and finished in his manners and education as he was 
generous and noble in his feelings. His house was the 
temple of hospitality to which all respectable strangers re- 
paired.” General Neville married Winifred Oldham, of 
Virginia, who died in 1797, and their children were Presley, 
who married a daughter of General Morgan; and Amelia, 
who became the wife of Major Isaac Craig, of the Revolu- 
tion. (See “ Pennsylvania Genealogies,” pp. 478-492.) 
Ortu, ApaM, of Dauphin County, son of Balthaser (died 
October, 1788) and Gertrude Catharine Orth, was born 
March 10, 1733, in Lebanon township, Lancaster (now 
Lebanon) County. His parents came to America in 1729, 
and he was thus brought up amid the dangers and strug- 
gles of Pennsylvania pioneer life. He received the limited 
education of the “ back settlements,” and yet, by self-culture 
and reading, became a man well informed and of more than 
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ordinary intelligence. During the French and Indian war 
he commanded the Lebanon township company in Rev. 
John Elder’s ranging battalion. In 1769 he was one of the 
commissioners of the county of Lancaster. During the 
Revolution he was early identified with the movement, and, 
although well advanced in years, assisted in the organiza- 
tion of the associated battalions, and was appointed a sub- 
lieutenant of the county March 12,1777. Upon the forma- 
tion of the county of Dauphin, he served as a Representative 
in the General Assembly in 1789 and 1790. He was a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention of 1787, but 
opposed the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and took 
an active part in the Harrisburg Conference of 1788. For 
along period he operated and owned New Market Forge, 
which, at his death, he bequeathed to his son Henry. He 
was one of the pioneers in the manufacture of iron in Leb- 
anon County, a man of energy and indomitable persever- 
ance. He died November 15, 1794, and is buried in Hebron 
Moravian graveyard, near Lebanon. Colonel Orth married, 
May 24, 1757 (by Rev. George Neisser), Catharine Kucher 
(born January 12, 1738, died September 17, 1794), daughter 
of John Peter and Barbara Kucher, of Lebanon township, 
Lancaster County. 

Pepan, Bensamin, of York County, son of John Pedan, 
was born about 1740. His father in 1733 settled in Hemp- 
field township, Lancaster County, along Big Chickies 
Creek, half a mile below where the Pennsylvania Railroad 
crosses. It is not known when the son removed west of 
the Susquehanna and took up his residence in what is now 
Lower Chanceford township, York County. When the 
struggle for independence came on he took an active part, 
and was on the Committee of Observation for the county. 
When supplies were asked for the people of Boston, per- 
sonally and unaided he secured grain and flour, which he 
took to Baltimore for shipment. He was appointed by the 
Constitutional Convention of 1776 one of the Board of 
Commissioners for York County, and on June 10, 1777, 
commissioned a justice of the peace. He was a delegate 
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to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Con- 
stitution in 1787, which he signed, although he eventually 
became a prominent Anti-Federalist. He was a member 
of the Constitutional Convention of 1789-90, and repre- 
sented his county in the Legislature of the State, session of 
1805-6. He died at his residence in Lower Chanceford 
township, York County, in October, 1813. He left de- 
scendants. By marriage he was related to the McCalls, of 
McCall’s Ferry. 

PickERING, Trmotuy, of Luzerne County, son of Deacon 
Timothy Pickering, was born at Salem, Massachusetts, on 
the 17th of July, 1745. He graduated at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 17638, studied law, and was admitted to the bar in 
1768. At the outset of the Revolution he was on the Com- 
mittee of Correspondence, and was the author of the address 
of the people of Salem to the British general, Gage, on the 
occasion of the Boston Port Bill. He first opposed an armed 
resistance to the British troops, when, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary, 1775, he, while a colonel of militia, prevented their 
crossing at a drawbridge to seize some military stores. In 
the fall of 1776 he joined Washington’s army in the Jer- 
seys, was subsequently (1777) made his adjutant-general, and 
present at the battles of Brandywine and Germantown. On 
the 5th of August, 1780, he succeeded General Greene as 
quartermaster-general. He was a member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the Cincinnati. After the war he took up 
his residence in Philadelphia, and in 1786 was sent by the 
government to assist in adjusting the claims of the Connec- 
ticut settlers in Wyoming. Foran account of his adventures 
in that section, see “ Hazard’s Register,” Vol. VII. In 1787 
he represented the county of Luzerne in the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution, but did not 
sign the ratification. At that period he held the offices of 
prothonotary, clerk of the courts, etc., for that county, and 
was subsequently a member of the Pennsylvania Convention 
of 1789-90. He opposed Governor Mifflin’s election to the 
gubernatorial office, but, nevertheless, continued to hold 
his positions under him. President Washington appointed 
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him Postmaster-General, November 7, 1791, which he held 
until the 2d of January, 1795; filled the office of Secretary 
of State from December 10, 1795, to the 12th of May, 1800. 
Leaving office poor, he settled on a tract of land he possessed 
in Pennsylvania. He returned to Salem, Massachusetts, the 
year following, afterwards filling the various offices of judge 
of the courts, United States Senator, 1803-11, member of 
the Massachusetts Board of War, 1812-14, and member of 
Congress, 1815-17. He wrote quite a number of political 
pamphlets during his brilliant political career, and was 
one of the leaders of the Federal party. He died at Salem, 
Massachusetts, on the 29th of January, 1829. To sum up 
briefly his character, “ he was a talented writer, a brave and 
patriotic soldier, and a disinterested, able, and energetic 
public officer. Plain and unassuming in manner, he ex- 
celled in conversation.” 

PowE LL, Joszpu, of Bedford County, born about 1750, in 
Bethlehem township, Northampton County, Pennsylvania, 
son of Joseph Powell, a Moravian clergyman from White 
Church, Shropshire, England. He studied for the ministry, 
was settled in Bedford County, and during the Revolutionary 
period became quite prominent in political affairs. (See 
Pa. Maa., Vol. IV. p. 227.) He was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 
1787, but united with his colleagues in opposing the ratifi- 
cation. As stated in the sketch referred to, he was a mem- 
ber of the State Constitutional Convention of 1776, and 
also of 1789-90. He died in November, 1804, in Bedford 
County. 

REYNOLDS, JoHN, of Cumberland County, was born in 
1749, near Shippensburg, that county. His father, John 
Reynolds, came from the north of Ireland and settled in the 
valley at an early period. Although there were three John 
Reynolds’ in that settlement during the Revolutionary period, 
the subject of our sketch appears to have been the more 
prominent one, “ Justice Rannels,” as he is generally noted. 
He was commissioned a justice of the peace prior to the 
Revolution, and during the struggle for independence was 
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an active partisan. He was continued in commission of the 
peace by the Supreme Executive Council, June 9, 1777, 
and by virtue of seniority became one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas. He was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 
1787, but voted against the ratification. He was gn elder, as 
also was his father, of Middle Spring Presbyterian Church, 
in which graveyard rest his remains, having deceased on the 
20th of October, 1789, aged forty years. Few men in the 
valley left a better record of a worthy and honorable life 
than “ Justice Rannels.” His son, Benjamin Reynolds, was 
aman of ability and influence in the county. 

Ricuarps, Joun, of Montgomery County, son of Matthias 
and Margaret (Hillegas) Richards, was born April 17, 1753, 
in now New Hanover township, that county. His grand- 
father, John Frederick Richards, came from Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, to Pennsylvania prior to 1720, his warrant for a 
tract of land bearing that date. He died in 1748, and his 
son John in March, 1775, at the age of fifty-six years. The 
life of the subject of this sketch was an eventful and busy 
one,—with a fine estate, he was a progressive farmer, store- 
keeper, and iron-master. Having been appointed one of the 
justices of the peace for Philadelphia County, June 6, 1777, 
he was continued in commission, and upon the organization 
of the county of Montgomery, became one of the judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas, November 1, 1784. He was 
elected to the Fourth Congress, 1796-97, and from 1801 to 
1807 served in the State Senate. He died November 13, 
1822, at the age of sixty-nine years. He was a man of in- 
fluence in the county, a faithful official, and an enterprising 
citizen. Mr. Richards was twice married: first, on May 2, 
1775, to Sophia Heebner, who died November 19, 1800, 
and the mother of all his children. His second wife was 
Mrs. Catharine Krebs, who deceased prior to him. Mr. 
Richards’s children, save those who died young, were Mat- 
thias, d. 1813; John; Elizabeth; Maria; Mareus; Mark, a 
merchant in Philadelphia and an iron-master in New Jersey, 
dying in 1843; George, b. June 17, 1783, d. August 19, 1873, 
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was a soldier of the war of 1812, an iron-master, and elected 
State Senator in 1848, and father of Mark H. Richards, of 
Pottstown ; Anna, m. Henry Kerr; and Elizabeth, m. Henry 
Groff. 

Roperts, JONATHAN, of Montgomery County, eldest son 
of Matthew Roberts and Sarah Walter, was born in 1781. 
His grandfather, John Roberts, a native of Pennychland, 
Denbighshire, North Wales, came to America about the 
year 1682, and settled in Lower Merion, now Montgomery 
County. Jonathan was brought up as a farmer. From 
1771 to 1775 he served in the Provincial Assembly. When 
the Revolutionary struggle came on, belonging to the So- 
ciety of Friends, he took the position of “a non-militant 
Whig,”—that is, he aided the patriot cause secretly, but did 
not bear arms. At the close of the struggle, when meas- 
ures were taken to divide the county of Philadelphia, he 
became quite prominent in the formation of the county of 
Montgomery in 1784. He was one of the commissioners 
named in the act, and chiefly through his efforts was the 
county-seat located at Norristown. This injured him more 
or less politically, but he was a man always above reproach, 
and the bitterness of feeling soon subsided. He was elected 
a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the 
Federal Constitution in 1787, and gave his vote for ratifica- 
tion, although he thought the outlines of that instrument 
were perhaps a too faithful copy of the British theory of 
government. From 1788 to 1790 he served in the General 
Assembly, and was a member of the House of Representa- 
tives, sessions of 1790-91 and 1799-1800. Mr. Roberts 
died in 1812, at the age of eighty-two years. ‘ His conver- 
sational powers,” wrote his son Jonathan years after his 
death, “‘were ready, seasoned with judgment and sound 
reflection. I have often felt admiration, when of mature 
age, at the justness of his views and the weight of his 
reasoning. To the close of his life I could discover in him 
no decay of mind. He was always a great reader and 
delighted in books.” He married, in 1760, Anna Thomas, 
who died in 1803. Their children were Sarah, m. Rees 
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Moore; Mary ; Matthew ; Jonathan; Anna; and John. The 
son Jonathan, who succeeded his father in the Legislature 
and represented his State as a Senator in Congress, married 
Eliza Hite Bushby, of Virginia, whose eldest son, William 
Bushby Roberts, recently deceased, also represented his 
county in the General Assembly of the State. 

Rusu, Bensamin, of the city of Philadelphia, was born 
December 24, 1745, in Byberry township, county of Phila- 
delphia. He was educated at the College of New Jersey, 
from whence he graduated in 1760. He studied medicine 
under Dr. John Redman, a famous physician in his day, 
went to Edinburgh, and graduated from the university there 
as Doctor of Medicine in 1768. Passing some time in the 
London hospitals, he returned to Pennsylvania, and in 1769 
was elected professor of Chemistry in the College of Phila- 
delphia. He was in the successful practice of his profession 
when the war of the Revolution commenced. His native 
State establishing a navy for the protection of the Delaware, 
he was commissioned, September 27, 1775, fleet-surgeon 
thereof, only resigning, July, 1776, when he was elected by | 
the General Assembly to the Continental Congress. He 
was one of the after-signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He was on the commission to establish and 
superintend a saltpetre-factory in Philadelphia in 1775, and 
was a member of the Provincial Conference held at Car- 
penters’ Hall, June 18,1776. In 1777 he was appointed 
physician-general to the hospital of the Middle Department, 
and served with great usefulness. In 1779 he assisted in 
organizing the Republican Society, which had for its object 
the revision of the Pennsylvania Constitution of 1776. 
Towards the close of the war he was active in the cause for 
the abolition of slavery, and for a long time was secretary 
of the Pennsylvania Society. He was an intimate friend of 
the author of “Common Sense,” and a pamphleteer of 
considerable prominence. In 1787 he was elected a dele- 
gate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal 
Constitution, of which he was an earnest advocate. On the 
death of Dr. John Morgan, in 1789, he succeeded to the 
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chair of the Theory and Practice of Medicine, and when, 
in 1791, the College of Philadelphia was transformed into 
the University of Pennsylvania, he became professor of the 
Institutes and Practice of Medicine and Clinical Practice, 
afterwards that of the Practice of Physic being added. 
Until the end of his life he filled these positions with distin- 
guished ability. From 1790 to 1795 he was resident port- 
physician of the city of Philadelphia; was cashier of the 
United States Mint; and, upon the incorporation of Dick- 
inson College, Carlisle, one of its original trustees. During 
the yellow-fever epidemic in Philadelphia in 1793 he re- 
mained at his post and battled with the fearful scourge, 
saying to those who counselled him to regard his personal 
safety, “I will remain if I remain alive.” He died in 
Philadelphia, April 19, 1813, leaving a reputation in his 
professional life only equalled by his sterling patriotism and 
his great philanthropy. 

Scort, Tuomas, of Washington County, was born Febru- 
ary 28, 1739, in Donegal township, Lancaster County. In 
1770 he removed with his family to Western Pennsylvania, 
and settled on Dunlap’s Creek, near the Monongahela. 
Shortly after the erection of Westmoreland County, Janu- 
ary 11, 1774, he was appointed a justice of the peace, and 
in that capacity was a warm and able supporter of the 
Pennsylvania jurisdiction, and drew on himself the partic- 
ular resentment of the partisans of Virginia. When this 
contest sunk in the great cause of the Revolution, he was 
elected, in 1776, to the first Assembly under the Constitu- 
tion of the State passed that year. He was a member of 
the Council of Safety from Westmoreland County in 1777, 
and elected to the Supreme Executive Council, in which 
body he served three years. When the county of Wash- 
ington was organized in 1781, he was appointed prothono- 
tary April 2, 1781, serving until March 28, 1789. He was a 
delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution in 1787, and in 1788 elected a member of 
the First Congress under that instrument, which he so zeal- 
ously supported against the protests of his constituents and 
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the contrary action of his colleagues. As the change of 
the Constitution of Pennsylvania occasioned a new appoint- 
ment of State officers in 1791, he declined being considered 
as a candidate for a seat in the Second Congress, with a 
view to retain his office as clerk of the courts in Washing- 
ton County. Governor Mifflin thought proper to supersede 
him. At the election, however, a few weeks after, he was 
chosen a member of the Assembly, and in 1792 a member 
of the Third Congress. With only such opportunities of 
study as his residence in Philadelphia while in Council 
afforded him, and unaided by a liberal or professional educa- 
tion, he was admitted to the Washington County bar at the 
September term, 1791, afterwards to other of the western 
counties, and was a successful advocate. And it may be 
here stated that his arguments were natural and judicious, 
his language nervous, and his elocution remarkably em- 
phatic. Mr. Scott died at his residence in the town of 
Washington, whither he removed upon the organization of 
the county, on Wednesday, March 2, 1796, a few days after 
he had completed his fifty-seventh year. This estimate of 
his character is given by a contemporary: “ His mental 
faculties were strong and decisive; his disposition open, 
generous, and friendly; his manners kindly and sociable ; 
and with an extent of knowledge, and with that correctness 
of mind which hardly anything but education can give, he 
would have been every way a great man.” 

Staetz, Henry, of York County, son of Christopher 
Slagle, an emigrant from Saxony, was born in 1735 in Lan- 
caster County, Pennsylvania. (See Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. 
p. 361, for further references.) He was a delegate to the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution 
in 1787, and a member of the Constitutional Convention 
of 1789-90. He served as one of the original trustees of 
Dickinson College, and was a zealous supporter of the system 
of public education, which he did not live to see adopted. 
He died at his residence in Adams County. 

Smiiiez, Joun, of Fayette County, son of Thomas Smilie, 
was born September 16, 1742, in County Down, Ireland. 
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His father came to Pennsylvania at an early period and 
settled in Lancaster County. The son early espoused the 
patriot cause, and at once took sides, being a member of the 
County Committee, of the Provincial Conference held at 
Carpenters’ Hall June 18, 1775, and of that of June 18, 1776. 
In the latter year and that of 1777 he served as a private 
in the Associators, and continued in that situation during the 
most critical periods of the war. In 1778, and again in 1779, 
he was elected to the General Assembly from Lancaster 
County, and became an ardent promoter of the act of 1780, 
providing for the gradual abolition of slavery in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1781 he removed with his family to then West- 
moreland County, and was chosen a member of the Council 
of Censors, 1783-84, from that county. When the county of 
Fayette was organized in 1784, he was chosen its first Rep- 
resentative in the General Assembly, re-elected in 1785, and 
served in the Supreme Executive Council from November 
2, 1786, to November 19, 1789. He was a delegate to the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution 
in 1787,—opposed the ratification ; and was one of the Anti- 
Constitutional party who were mobbed in Philadelphia on 
the evening of 6th of November, that year. With Gal- 
latin he represented Fayette in the State Constitutional 
Convention of 1789-90. In 1790 he was elected to the 
State Senate, but in 1792, having been elected to the Third 
Congress, he resigned the last year of his senatorial term. 
He was sent to the Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
in 1795, ’96, and ’97, and was a Presidential elector in 1796. 
In 1798 he was again chosen to Congress, the Sixth, and 
re-elected to the succeeding Congresses up to and including 
the Thirteenth. He died at the city of Washington on the 
29th of December, 1813, aged seventy-one years, and was 
interred in the Congressional burying-ground. From “ the 
address” of 1792 we have this estimate of his character: 
“View him in private life, he is artless, friendly, and in- 
dustrious; view him in public life, he is vigilant, firm, and 
sagacious. To the insolence of authority and the encroach- 
ments of power he has offered an opposition uniform and 
VoL. x1.—18 
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successful. The Proprietary thraldom, with its feudal badge 
of quit-rents and tenures, he lent an active arm to over- 
throw; while he joined his fellow-citizens to encounter the 
monarchical outrages of Great Britain, with courage in the 
field-and wisdom in the cabinet. . . . He was deputed to 
represent the county of Lancaster, first as a member of the 
Committee of Conference, and afterwards as a member of 
the General Assembly. When he removed from Lancaster 
to Westmoreland, carrying with him the same virtues, he 
obtained the same popularity; and was likewise repeatedly 
chosen a Representative from the latter county, and since 
his residence in Fayette, we find him upon every occasion the 
choice of his neighbors as the trustee of their civil rights 
or the agent in their personal transactions.” At his death, 
it was said, “‘ His honest and ardent zeal and promptitude 
in advocating what he believed to be for the public good 
has been long known and acknowledged by all political 
parties. In private life, as a citizen and neighbor, his char- 
acter was wholly unimpeachable.” Mr. Similie married 
Jennett Porter, daughter of Colonel Thomas Porter, of Dru- 
more township, Lancaster County, and left several children. 

Stout, ABRAHAM, of Bucks County, was born in Rockhill 
township, Bucks County, in 1740. His father, Jacob Stout, 
in 1735 came from Germany and purchased a tract of land 
in the Proprietaries’ manor of Perkasie, now covering the 
village of Perkasie. The son seems to have been an influ- 
ential farmer; was chosen a delegate to the Pennsylvania 
Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution in 1787, and 
also a member of the Constitutional Convention of 1789-90. 
He held the office of justice of the peace from August 27, 
1791, to January 20,1795. He died in June, 1812, and is 
buried—as is also his father, who died in 1771—in the Stout 
graveyard, on the southwest end of Perkasie. He left a 
wife and children: Abraham, Henry K., Jacob, Hannah, 
Magdalena, Anne, and Margaret. 

Topp, Witi1am, of Westmoreland County, was born 
about 1739, at the Trappe (now Montgomery County), Penn- 
sylvania. His father was Robert Todd, a native of County 
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Down, Ireland, who came to Pennsylvania in 1737 and 
located in then Philadelphia County, where he died in 1775. 
He was the ancestor of the Todd family of Kentucky, from 
whom descended the wife of President Lincoln. William 
Todd went to Western Pennsylvania about 1765, locating 
at first within the limits of Bedford County. He was a 
man of more than ordinary prominence, was appointed by 
the Provincial Conference held at Carpenters’ Hall, Phila- 
delphia, in June, 1776, one of the judges of the election in 
the western part of Bedford County for members of the 
first Constitutional Convention, by which latter body he 
was appointed one of the commissioners of that county, 
and also a justice of the peace. Shortly after he removed 
to Westmoreland County, where he settled upon land subse- 
quently warranted to him, located “ on both sides of the road 
leading from Cherry’s Mill to Bud’s Ferry, on Youghio- 
gheny River, Mount Pleasant township.” THe served in the 
General Assembly from 1783 to 1789, and opposed the call- 
ing of the convention of 1789-90. He was chosen a dele- 
gate to the Pennsylvania Convention of 1787, voting against 
its ratification; and was also a member of the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1789-90. He was an associate judge 
from August 17, 1791, to December 3, 1794, when he re- 
signed to take his seat in the State Senate, serving one 
term, 1794 to 1796. He died in October, 1810, leaving a 
wife, Ann, and a number of children, some of whose de- 
scendants yet reside in the county of Westmoreland. From 
an inventory of his personal estate, we judge him to have 
been a gentleman of education and refinement. 

Wayne, Antuony, of Chester County, son of Isaac Wayne, 
was born January 1, 1745, in that county. His grandfather, 
Anthony Wayne, who commanded a squadron of dragoons 
at the battle of the Boyne, came to Pennsylvania in 1722. 
The father was prominent in local affairs, and was a mem- 
ber of the Provincial Assembly, 1757 to 1764. The son was 
a farmer and surveyor. In 1774 he was chosen to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, was a deputy to the Provincial Conference 
of July 15, 1774, and a delegate to the Provincial Conven- 
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tion, January 23, 1775. He was on the Committee of Safety 
from June 30, 1775, resigning when he was commissioned 
colonel of the Fourth Battalion of the Pennsylvania Line, 
January 3, 1776. He was in the Canada campaign of that 
year,.and wounded at Three Rivers. On the 23d of No- 
vember, General Schuyler assigned him to the command 
of the fortress of Ticonderoga and garrison, composed of 
Wood’s, Dayton’s, Irvine’s, Russell’s, Whitcomb’s, and his © 
own battalion. He was promoted brigadier-general Febru- 
ary 21,1777. In May following, at his own earnest solici- 
tation, he was called to the main army, where he arrived 
on the 15th of that month, and was placed in command of 
a brigade. He was with Washington at the battle of Brandy- 
wine, September 11, 1777, and held his ground against 
Knyphausen until the right of the American army was 
turned. He was surprised at the Paoli on the night of the 
20th of September, and demanding a court of inquiry, was 
honorably acquitted. He was wounded at Germantown, and 
greatly distinguished himself at Monmouth. For his con- 
duct at the storming of Stony Point, one of the most gal- 
lant achievements of the struggle for independence, on the 
night of July 15, 1779, Congress gave him a vote of thanks 
and a gold medal. His conduct during the revolt of the 
Pennsylvania Line, and his subsequent brilliant career in 
the South until the close of the Revolution, render the name 
of Wayne illustrious. Returning home, the well-scarred 
veteran was the recipient of many honors. Chester County 
elected him a member of the Council of Censors, 1783-84, 
and from 1784 to 1786 he represented her in the General 
Assembly of the State. He was a delegate to the Pennsyl- 
vania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787, 
and espoused the cause of its adoption. The defeat of St. 
Clair on the Maumee, in November, 1791, required a change 
of commanders, and the eyes and hopes of the people were 
turned to the discreet and cautious Wayne. Ile was ap- 
pointed by President Washington, April 3, 1792, general-in- 
chief of the army, and on the 20th of August following, by 
the admirable discipline, courage, and bravery of his troops, 
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he gained the battle of “Fallen Timbers,” and dictated 
terms to the savages at Greenville. On the 14th of Decem- 
ber, 1796, General Wayne suddenly closed his military career 
at Presqu’ Isle, and was buried on the shores of Lake Erie. 
His remains were removed to Chester County in 1809, and 
in 1811 the Society of the Cincinnati, of which he was an 
original member, erected over them a plain, substantial 
monument. General Wayne married and left issue. His 
son, Isaac Wayne, was member of Congress, 1823-25. 
Captain William Wayne, who recently represented Chester 
County in the Legislature, 1883-85, and who resides on the 
Wayne homestead, is a great-grandson. 

WuitEai1t, Joun, of Lancaster County, was born Decem- 
ber 1, 1729, in Salisbury township, that county. His father, 
James Whitehill, a native of the north of Ireland, settled 
on Pequea Creek in 1723. John received a good education. 
He was an ardent patriot, and came into prominence at 
the beginning of the Revolution. The Supreme Executive 
Council appointed him, March 31, 1777, one of the justices 
of the Common Pleas for Lancaster, and in the years 1778 
to 1782 he represented the county in the General Assembly. 
He served as a member of the Council of Censors, 1783-84, 
and was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify 
the Federal Constitution of 1787, but did not sign the ratifi- 
cation. From December 22, 1784, to December 16, 1787, 
he was a member of the Supreme Executive Council. Un- 
der the Constitution of 1790 he was appointed by Gover- 
nor Mifflin an associate judge of the county of Lancaster, 
August 17, 1791. He was a Presidential elector in 1796, 
and elected to the Eighth and Ninth Congresses, serving 
with distinguished ability. A rigid Presbyterian, he was a 
trustee and elder of the church at Pequea. He died at his 
residence, Salisbury, in 1815. He left a large landed estate. 
Brought to the front by the Revolutionary war, he proved 
to be, like his compeers, a person of indomitable courage 
and vigor of intellect, and was ever tenacious of republican 
principles. He belonged to the Jeffersonian school of states- 
men. Mr. Whitehill married, August 13, 1755, Nancy San- 
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derson, and they had a family of eight children, intermar- 
ried into the Atlee, Bickham, Armor, and Bolden families. 

Wuiteuitt, Rosert, of Cumberland County, was born 
July 24, 1735, in Salisbury township, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. He was the son of James Whitehill and his 
wife, Rachel Cresswell, and younger brother of the sub- 
ject of the preceding sketch. (See Penna. Maa., Vol. IV. 
p. 371, for notice.) From 1774 to the period of his death 
he filled almost every position in the gift of the people. His 
entire public life was a successful and brilliant one. In the 
Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Federal Constitution 
of 1787 he was one of the leaders in opposing the ratifica- 
tion, and it is to be regretted that his remarks were not fully 
reported. He died at his residence in Cumberland County, 
two miles west of the Susquehanna, on the 7th of April, 
1813, while a member of Congress. 

Witson, James, of the city of Philadelphia, was born 
September 14, 1742, in the Lowlands, near St. Andrew’s, 
Scotland. His studies were pursued at Glasgow, St. An- 
drew’s, and Edinburgh, emigrating to Pennsylvania in 1766, 
where he became a tutor in the College of Philadelphia. He 
at once began the study of the law with John Dickinson, 
one of the ablest legal minds in America, and was admitted 
to the bar November, 1767. He shortly after took up his 
residence at Carlisle, where he was in the enjoyment of a 
good practice when the war of the Revolution began. He 
early espoused the patriot cause, and was chosen a delegate 
from Cumberland County to the Provincial Convention held 
at Philadelphia, January 23, 1775. On May 6, 1775, the 
Assembly elected him one of the deputies to the Continental 
Congress, and on the 10th he took his seat in that body. 
He was re-elected by the Assembly, November 4, 1775, and 
voted for the Declaration of Independence, to which he had 
the honor of affixing his signature. The State Constitu- 
tional Convention, on July 20, 1776, chose him to the same 
position, and on March 10, 1777, he was elected by the As- 
sembly. In 1782-83, and again in 1785-86, he served in that 
body. On May 23, 1782, he was appointed brigadier-gen- 
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eral of the Pennsylvania militia. During the closing years 
of the Revolution he acted as the advocate-general of France 
in America, and for this service was handsomely rewarded 
by that government. In 1779 he was one of the active 
members of the Republican society formed for the purpose 
of urging the revision of the State Constitution of 1776. 
He was appointed by the Supreme Executive Council and 
the Assembly, February 14, 1784, one of the counsellors on 
the cause between Pennsylvania and Connecticut, a case 
which he conducted with great legal ability. He was a 
member of the Convention which framed the Federal Con- 
stitution of 1787, and also of the Pennsylvania Convention 
called to ratify that instrument, being its foremost defender. 
It may with truth be said that to him is due the honor of 
its ratification by that body. President Washington ap- 
pointed him, in September, 1789, a judge of the United 
States Supreme Court. He was also a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1789-90. In addition to these 
duties he accepted the appointment in 1790 of law professor 
in the University of Pennsylvania. His course of lectures 
are published in his works, edited by his son. In 1792 he 
published, in connection with Chief Justice McKean, of 
Pennsylvania, ‘“‘ Commentaries on the United States Consti- 
tution.” During the Revolutionary period he published 
several pamphlets relating to the contest with the mother- 
country. Judge Wilson died at Edenton, North Carolina, 
August 28, 1798, while on his judicial circuit, and was there 
buried. He was a profound thinker, and thoroughly learned 
in the law. His scientific attainments were of a high order, 
and the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon him. 
Graydon, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” says of Wilson, referring to 
the Pennsylvania Convention: ‘ He never failed to throw 
the strongest lights on his subject, and thence rather to 
flash than elicit conviction, syllogistically. . . . He produced 
greater orations than any other man I have heard; and I 
doubt much whether the ablest of those who sneer at his 
occasional simplicities and ‘brilliant conceits’ would not 
have found him a truly formidable antagonist.” Mr. Wil- 
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son was twice married: first, to Rachel Bird, daughter of 
William Bird, of Berks County, having six children; sec- 
ondly, to Hannah Gray, daughter of Ellis Gray, of Boston. 
His son, Bird Wilson, published in 1804 his works in three 
octavo volumes, but, strange to say, without prefixing a full 
memoir of that brilliant Pennsylvania statesman. 

Witson, Wii11aM, of Northumberland County, emigrated 
from the north of Ireland when quite young. Upon the 
breaking out of the Revolution he was commissioned en- 
sign of Captain John Lowdon’s company, Colonel William 
Thompson’s battalion, June 25, 1775, and marched to Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. He was promoted second lieutenant 
January 4, 1776. His regiment re-enlisting for the war, 
under General Edward Hand, became the First Pennsy]l- 
vania Regiment of the Continental Line. He was promoted 
first lieutenant September 25, 1776, and to captain March 2, 
1777. His regiment, in Wayne’s division, took a very prom- 
inent part in the action at Monmouth, June 22, 1778, where 
the Royal Grenadiers under Colonel Monckton undertook 
to break the centre occupied by Wayne and the Pennsyl- 
vania Line. Colonel Monckton was killed, and in a hand- 
to-hand fight over the colors of the Grenadiers they were 
secured by Captain Wilson, and are in possession of his 
descendants at Bellefonte. He was mustered out November 
3, 1783, and settled in the mercantile business in Northum- 
berland, Pennsylvania. On the death of Colonel Samuel 
Hunter, he succeeded him as county lieutenant, commission 
dating May 20,1784. In the fall of 1787, Colonel Wilson 
and his partner in business, Captain John Boyd, were elected 
delegates to the Pennsylvania Convention to ratify the Fed- 
eral Constitution. There were parties in politics even at 
that time, and the ruling party in Northumberland County 
was opposed to the proposed Constitution; but the old offi- 
cers of the army rallied to its support, and selected two of 
their own number for delegates. In 1789 he became a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Executive Council, serving one year. In 
connection with his partner, Captain Boyd, he built Chillis- 
quaque Mills, at the mouth of that creek, four miles above 
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Northumberland. He was appointed an associate judge Jan- 
uary 13, 1792. In September, 1794, he took a prominent 
part in favor of the government in suppressing liberty-poles 
and demonstrations on the part of those who sympathized in 
the Whiskey Insurrection. In 1798, when war was threat- 
ened with the French Directory and a Provisional army was 
authorized, Washington selected Colonel Wilson for one of 
his division commanders. Happily, there was no necessity 
to bring that army into the field. He died in 1813. His 
residence at Chillisquaque was the seat of profuse hospitality. 
General Wilson married Mary Scott, daughter of Captain 
Abraham Scott, of Lancaster County, who died in 1836, and 
with her distinguished husband was interred in the Pres- 
byterian graveyard at Northumberland. His oldest son, 
Samuel Hunter Wilson, born at Chillisquaque, March 29, 
1793, succeeded him in the Society of the Cincinnati, of 
which he was an original member, and he in turn was suc- 
ceeded by Colonel Philip Benner Wilson. The latter died 
while associate judge of Centre County, July 22, 1841. 
Mrs. John Blair Linn, the only survivor of the family of 
Judge 8. Hunter Wilson, has in her possession a good oil 
painting of General William Wilson, always reputed an 
excellent likeness. One of the general’s daughters married 
General James Potter (3d), and left descendants residing in 
Bellefonte. Judge Abraham 8. Wilson, president judge 
of the Twentieth Judicial District, March 30, 1842, to 1861, 
who died December 18, 1864, aged sixty-four, was the 
youngest child of General Wilson. Of the latter’s family 
only a daughter survives,—Mrs. Frank Ballou, of Leadville, 
Colorado. 

Wynkoop, Henry, of Bucks County, son of Nicholas 
Wynkoop, was born in Northampton township, that county, 
March 2,1737. His great-grandfather, Gerardus Wynkoop, 
settled in Moreland township, then Philadelphia County, in 
1717. Henry Wynkoop, who received a collegiate educa- 
tion, came into active prominence at the outset of the Revo- 
lutionary struggle. He was on the county Committee of 
Observation in 1774, a deputy to the Provincial Conference 
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of July 15, that year, and a member of the Provincial Con- 
ference which met at Carpenters’ Hall on the 18th of June, 
1775. He was chosen major of one of the Associated bat- 
talions, and was an efficient officer. He was on the General 
Committee of Safety from July, 1776, to July, 1777. The 
General Assembly appointed him one of the commissioners 
to settle the accounts of county lieutenants, December 4, 
1778, and on March 3, 1779, when Edward Biddle resigned 
his seat in Congress, Major Wynkoop was chosen by that 
body to fill the position, being re-elected November 24, 
1780, and November 22, 1781. He was commissioned one 
of the justices of the Court of Common Pleas and Orphans’ 
Court November 18, 1780, but resigned June 27, 1789, 
having been elected to the First Congress, 1789-91. On the 
expiration of his Congressional term he was appointed by 
Governor Mifflin an associate judge of Bucks County, August 
17, 1791, filling that honorable station until his death, Octo- 
ber 24, 1812. He married Ann Knipers, of Bergen County, 
New Jersey, and their children were Christina, m. Dr. Read- 
ing Beatty, of Newtown; Ann, m. James Raguet; Marga- 
retta, im. Herman J. Lambaert; Nicholas, m. Fanny, daugh- 
ter of Francis Murray, of Newtown. Of Major Wynkoop’s 
descendants, Francis M. Wynkoop distinguished himself in 
the Mexican war as colonel of the First Pennsylvania Regi- 
ment; and George C. Wynkoop was a brigadier-general in 
the three months’ service in the civil war, and afterwards 
commanded the Seventh Regiment of Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Yarb.ey, Tuomas, of Bucks County, was a native of 
Lower Makefield township, that county. He was descended 
from William Yardley (1632-93) and his wife Jane, of 
Bansclough, near Leek, in Staffordshire, England, who, 
with their children, Thomas and William, arrived at the 
Falls September 28, 1682, and settled in Lower Makefield 
township, taking up a large tract of land, covering the site 
of Yardleyville. As to the subject of this sketch it has 
been impossible to secure any information, although what is 
desired is in existence. He was a man of means and influ- 
ence. In 1780 he appears to have been the owner of nine 
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slaves. He was a delegate to the Pennsylvania Convention 
to ratify the Federal Constitution of 1787, and voted for the 
ratification. Governor Mifflin appointed him a justice of the 
peace August 27, 1791, which office he held until February 
21, 1794, which, we presume, was the date of his death. At 
his decease he left a lot for school purposes on what is now 
Oak Grove school-house. 


[Norr.—John Baird (Vol. X. p. 450) died in Unity township, West- 
moreland County, in April, 1805, his wife Hannah surviving him. He 
left no children, but devised his estate to his nephews and nieces. | 
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PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY BEFORE THE REVOLU- 
TION. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS OF ALEXANDER MACKRABY TO SIR PHILIP 
FRANCIS. 


PHILADELPHIA 8th Oct [1767] 

Thank God, I am safely arrived here, and in good health, 
tho’ not so soon as we expected. We landed forty miles 
below this city, at a town called Newcastle, where we swal- 
lowed cream and bread-and-butter and new-laid eggs like 
so many devils. 

Governor Hamilton is not yet arrived, but expected every 
hour. A ship arrived here yesterday which sailed from 
the Downs at the same time with him. The people here 
have got it in their heads that he brings a woman with 
him—not a wife—and that she is to preside at his table, 
and a deal of nonsense; they are dragons for politicks and 
scandal. 

We hear Sir Harry Moore is superseded in his govern- 
ment of New York, and is going home; that a colonial 
clerk is appointed in his room; that Lord Holland is now 
the leading man in the ministry, and granting lands in 
America like dirt. I wish he would give you a grant when 
he hand isin. Tis the only country in the world to wish 
for possessions in, to my mind. 

Mr. Neave has taken a house here—a very pleasant one, 
with a great many pine trees hanging over it, a little garden, 
and good stabling. We breakfast comfortably, and always 
dine with somebody or other. They drink too much, but 
everything is extremely good. 

We have races here next week, and a review, and plays. 
This is the busiest season in Philadelphia—the election, 
and annual meeting of the Quakers; a very full town. 
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BRISTOL: 20th January 1768. 

My pear Puiiip,—I am at an inn, where I put up on my 
return from a visit to Mr Franklyn, governor of the province 
of Jersey, to whom I was introduced yesterday. He is a 
son of Dr Franklin’s of Philadelphia, whom all the world 
knows. He is a very sensible, agreeable man, and behaved 
with the utmost politeness to us; entertained at his house 
till this day. I could hardly find myself out this morning 
in a most elegant crimson silk damask bed. 

I am informed there are three new governments form- 
ing upon the frontiers. When they take place I wish they 
may not meet with interruption from the Indians, who begin 
to be very unquiet. I think I mentioned in my last some 
encroachments made upon their hunting grounds by white 
people, which they complain highly of. We have fresh 
accounts every day of murders among them. The assem- 
bled governors and commander-in-chief are all anxious to 
put a stop to these irregularities, which if not soon done 
great confusion is apprehended. 

If any one would tempt me with a very advantageous 
proposal, I should made little objection to settling upon the 
Ohio. You would really be amazed at the rapturous terms 
in which those who have been some hundred miles to the 
westward of this, speak of the country. As they advance 
inland the climate becomes more temperate and settled, the 
soil rich and fertile, producing spontaneously many useful 
herbs, plants and fruits, in many spots fine extensive tracts 
of open champain country, not loaded with useless woods 
as every part near the coast is—extremely troublesome and 
expensive to clear. ; 

It is almost a proverb in this neighborhood that “ Every 
great fortune made here within these 50 years has been by 
land.” I walked over the Delaware this morning, where it 
is more than a mile broad, upon the ice; carriages loaded 
at the same time passing to and fro. The amusement among 
the ladies of all ranks and ages is riding upon the snow in 
sleighs, a kind of open coach upon a sledge drawn by a pair 
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of horses. They make parties out of town in them, and 
drive at a prodigious rate. *Tis pleasant enough. 

You must have read of the vast variety of religions and 
different persuasions in practice in this country. I heard the 
other day of a new sect, who call themselves Rogerines, from 
their principal, whose name is Roger. They run about stark 
naked, men and women, and profess to live in the state of 
primitive innocence. In this country they go into churches 
and other religious meetings, where they dance about in an 
extraordinary manner, Billy to Betty, and cry out con- 
stantly, “‘ Who can do as we do, and yet be pure and unde- 
filed?” This is a fact; but pray do not read it to any 
women. 

PHILADELPHIA 18th February 1768. 

Dear BrotHer—You say “ You long prodigiously to 
hear how I play the devil in Philadelphia.” I wish Mr. 
Neave, when he returns from New York, may not think I 
have been playing the devil, for in the three months he has 
been absent I have made about three times as many ac- 
quaintance as he has done in so many years. I dine with 
governors, colonels, and the Lord knows who. I have seen 


‘Governor Hamilton three or four times, and have dined with 


him twice. He does not live in town, but at a noble seat 
about a mile and a half from the city. I find very agreeable 
society in an acquaintance with some nephews of his. I have, 
I think, mentioned more than once the pleasure I received 
thro’ your connection, and the civilities shewn me. A 
cousin of yours, who is to be married here next week to one 
of the sons of the Chief Justice of the Province, is a charm- 
ing woman, tho’ not in my opinion so amiable as another 
prétty cousin of yours whom I hope to dance with at the 
Assembly to-morrow. 

I am very much obliged by that letter Mr. Doyly had 
the goodness to procure from Sir J. Amherst to Genl. Gage. 
I shall most certainly deliver it when I go to New York. 
You know his rank is very high in America, and all strangers 
wait on him. 

Here is arrived a young Scotch gentleman, Lord Rose- 
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hill, son of Lord Northesk; he is under age, and married 
without his father’s consent, who sends him hither on a very 
small allowance to repent at his leisure. He was an ensign 
in the 25th Regiment; most people wait on him. 


PHILADELPHIA: 5th March 1768. 

Dear BrotuEr,—I received with great pleasure your 
paquet of 5th and 12th December, forwarded from New 
York by Capt. Maturin, thro’ the channel of Col. Wil- 
kins of the Royal Irish, now here. It is possible Capt. 
Maturin may have mentioned me in his letter to Col. 
Wilkins, who is always very civil to me. I knew him a 
little before. There never were such a set of topers as the 
officers of his regiment. The mess-rooms at the barracks 
are something like Circe’s cave, out of which no man ever 
returned upon two pegs. 

I have mentioned before how very agreeable the recep- 
tion I have met with from your cousins here, more particu- 
larly so, as it has introduced me to that kind of acquaint- 
ance which is the most difficult for a stranger to obtain ; 
but which is at the same time absolutely necessary to his 
comfort, where there are no public places of diversions; I 
mean that of a few agreeable families for a dish of tea, and 
a dish of chat, without ceremony. I have also young men 
enough of my acquaintance. Taverns and coffee-houses are 
not so much frequented here as they are at London. I have 
one weekly club at a tavern, almost the only occasion on 
which I enter one. My expences are by these means mod- 
erate enough. I keep a good horse at a small charge, and 
have some very agreeable riding companions. With all 
these advantages you will pronounce me a happy fellow. 

I observe from your letters and others the Boston com- 
binations, and the reception with which their resolutions 
met with in London. I very sincerely believe that the prov- 
ince which I have hitherto been in, is the most moderate of 
any in its conduct with regard to the mother country; but 
they have all too violent principles of independence. When 
I except the conduct of this province, I mean only in what 
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relates to England ; for in its intestine divisions it is as emi- 
nent as any of them. I will look out for a conveyance, and 
send you an address or two of the House of Assembly, to the 
Governor, with the answers. The people, growing rich and 
powerful, feel themselves uneasy under the weak reins of a 
proprietary government, as they express it, and want to be 
under the more immediate protection of the Crown. Is not 
this a second part to the frogs in the fable? 

You must have heard of the application made at home 
by General Gage and Sir Henry Moore, about precedence 
at New York. I don’t mean upon their own accounts, as 
that, I believe, is a determined point; but with respect to 
their ladies, who cannot agree which shall stand first couple 
in a country dance. To such lengths have their disputes 
been carried, that this winter there has not been any assem- 
blies at all in New York. But unluckily two private balls 
have been given, at the first of which there were high words, 
and Lady Moore retired in a rage. At the other, which 
happened very lately, that lady, calling for Sir Henry’s sup- 
port, involved him in a quarrel with an officer who presided, 
which has at last produced a formal challenge from the Gen- 
eral to the Governor, who they say has prudently made the 
reply gracious, instead of the retort valiant. 

I am very sorry to hear of the attack your father has 
had of the palsey. You tell me he is pretty well recovered. 
I hope he may not have another stroke. ’Tis a shocking 
disorder. I think from its tedious and melancholy effects 
more terrible even than apoplexy. Your friends here say 
his brother had an attack of the same nature, when about 
his age. Your cousins mentioned to me that Col. Francis 
(Tench’s brother) has been much obliged to you for some 
assistance in the disposal of exchange in his commission. I 
am very ready to give credit to them, for I know you love 
to do acts of kindness. 

Your political postscripts will always afford me enter- 
tainment, nor need you either fear my quoting your author- 
ity or being infected with the rage of party. I am amused 
by such subjects, but no more seriously affected than your 
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wife would be, who, farther than your interests are con- 
cerned, cares nearly as much for a prime minister as she 
does for one of Harriet’s old stockings. I would not as a 
friend advise Mr. G. Grenville to come and pass a summer 
in North America. It might be unsafe. 


PHILADELPHIA: 9th March 1768. 

Dear SisTerR,—. .. Pray (as old Polonius says) when 
you “was young and in love,” did you approve of seren- 
ading? It is extremely in vogue here now. The manner 
is as follows: We, with four or five young officers of the 
regiment in barracks, drink as hard as we can, to keep out 
the cold, and about midnight sally forth, attended by the 
band, which consists of ten musicians, horns, clarinets, haut- 
boys, and bassoons, march thro’ the streets, and play under 
the window of any lady you choose to distinguish; which 
they esteem a high compliment. In about an hour all the 
blackguards who sleep upon bulks, with gentlemen of a 
certain profession who sweeten the streets at night, are col- 
lected round, drawn by that charm which soothes a savage 
breast, and altogether make it extremely agreeable in a fine 
frosty morning. I have been out twice, and only once got 
a violent cold by it. I sometimes get into parties of whist 
at night, and was very successful at first—had got about ten 
guineas of winning; but Iam now pretty near even again. 
We have no plays or public diversions of any kind; not so 
much as a walk for the ladies, that there is no opportunity 
of seeing them but at church, or their own houses, or once 
a fortnight at the assembly. I have been to some of their 
assemblies, and have danced once with a charming girl, a 
cousin of yours; but you never saw her, nor in all likeli- 
hood ever will. I shall, therefore, only tell you I was very 
happy, and very much envied. This is not the season to get 
furs from the Indian country, and when they do come I don’t 
know if there are any fit for ladies’ wear. .. . 


New York: 4th June 1768. 
Dear Brotuer,—...I am but just arrived, and find 
a ship on the point of sailing for London. I have little to 
VoL. x1.—19 
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say, but that I have been eat up almost by mosquitoes on the 
road. You must have felt the venom of those cursed insects 
in Portugal. I am so mauled that I don’t know if my legs 
will be fit to appear in public tomorrow; if they should, I 
wait upon the General and Captain Maturin. I shall like- 
wise deliver your letter to Mr. Atche Thompson, who is a 
considerable merchant here. I was very fortunate in my 
company hither. I came with a young gentleman of one 
of the first families in the city, who has lately married a very 
pretty agreeable girl in Philadelphia; so I shall get into 
parties both male and female while I continue among them. 
We met Captain Francis upon the road, but I did not know 
him. I hope to see him in less than a fortnight in Phila- 
delphia. His character makes me very desirous of an ac- 
quaintance with him, and I am not upon bad terms with his 
family. This is an advantage I have to thank you for, as 
well as for almost every other which does me credit on this 
side of the water. ... 


The devil take my bank-note, and the man who picked 
it up! I wish he was bitten all over with mosquitoes, and 
that I had the scratching of him! You will certainly be 
right in making a purchase of lands in America, and no 
time so proper as the present. They are to be had at a 
lower rate now than could have been at any period for 
years past, owing to the extreme scarcity of money. Your 
coz., the Captain, I dare say, is a good judge of situa- 
tions. 


This is a better place for company and amusements than 
Philadelphia; more gay and lively. I have already seen 
some pretty women. 

You may tell my sister that I get acquainted with fami- 
lies, and drink tea, and play at cards; and go about to as- 
semblies dancing minuets. I shall hardly get any dancing 
here. It is growing very hot, and Sir Harry Moore is gone 
back into the country; they say land jobbing. Iam stunned 
with the firing of guns and crackers, on account of the King’s 
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birthday; all the town illuminated. The General makes all 
the officers in the town drunk at his house. .. . 


New York: 138th June 1768, 

. .. IT am upon the point of returning to Philadelphia, 
and shall set out tomorrow. The novelty of this place made 
me think it more enchanting at first than I now find it. As 
to its situation, it affords nothing extraordinary but the North 
river, which is navigable for large sloops 170 miles up the 
country, and by its junction with smaller streams, opens a 
vast communication with the interior parts. This, you 
know, is a great advantage, and makes lands above much 
more valuable. Our river at Philadelphia, tho’ a mile broad 
at the city is not navigable more than thirty miles above it. 
With regard to the people, manner, living and conversation, 
one day shows you as much as fifty. Here are no diversions 
at all at present. The plays are over, and I told you some 
time since the cause of there being no assemblies. I have 
gone dining about from house to house, but meet with the 
same dull round of topics everywhere—lands, Madeira wine, 
fishing parties, or politics, make up the sum total. They 
have a vile practice here, which is peculiar to the city: I 
mean that of playing at back-gammon (a noise I detest), 
which is going forward in the public coffee-houses from 
morning till night, frequently ten or a dozen tables at a 
time. I think a single man in America is one of the most 
wretched beings I can conceive, yet our friend Atchy Thomp- 
son is still a bachelor; but he talks of going to Europe im- 
mediately upon the return of his partner, I believe to settle 
in Ireland or London. He is a good-natured youth, and I 
believe in a very good way; at least I can answer for his 
having a good house and good wine. 

I waited on General Gage, and had the honour of some 
conversation with him. It was lucky I went at the time I 
did, as he has been out of town almost ever since. So has 
Captain Maturin; but he paid me a visit this morning, and 
with the extremest politeness told me how much he was 
concerned at my departure; that he hoped to have had 
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the honour of seeing me at his house; that he will be always 
proud of an opportunity to show any civilities to Mr. Fran- 
cis’s friends, and that I may depend upon his forwarding 
my letters constantly. In fact he is a very agreeable well- 
bred man, and his lady a pretty woman. I wish I could 
have been better acquainted with him, which I certainly 
will whenever I come to New York again. .. . 

I live a tolerably jolly life, but I see no prospect of get- 
ting rich. Plague take this subordination. I want to make 
a ramble about 200 miles up the country. Sir Wm. John- 
son holds a congress of a vast number of Indian tribes. 
Governor is going up thither, and a great many strangers. 
I have a violent curiosity to see something of that nature, 
but have had no opportunity yet. I must and will save a 
little money for amusements by and by. Heavens! what 
an immense country this is! If I should meet with two or 
three disappointments, I don’t know but I may set down 
upon a tract and plant cabbages. . . . 

15th June [1768.] 

I am here still. There never was such uncomfortable 
weather. It has blown a hurricane these two days, and 
rained constantly. I am prevented crossing the ferry to set 
out for Philadelphia. So uncertain is this climate, that in 
the morning you may wear a suit of cloth cloathes, at noon 
sit in your shirt with windows and doors open, and in the 
evening of the same day wrap yourself up in a fur cloak. ... 

Among the many disputes in this and the more north- 
ern parts of America, the religions are not the least. The 
zealous members of the Church of England are full of ap- 
prehensions at the great and growing power of the Presby- 
terians. Don’t imagine that I mean in any matters that 
regard salvation ; that affair might have been left to shift 
for itself at doomsday. The alarm was taken at an election 
lately ; since which the parties have raged with tolerable 
violence. The Church people, conscious that the Presbyte- 
rians, who have the appointment of their own ministers, 
must always outnumber them, are desirous of having some 
person here vested with the power of ordination—but they 
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don’t like a bishop, nor ecclesiastical courts, in short, they 
don’t know what they want. You remember Dean Swift 
was to have been made Bishop of Virginia. The Pres- 
byterians should not be allowed to grow too great. They 
are all of republican principles. The Bostonians are Pres- 
byterians. Now I talk of Church matters, pray where is 
Rosenhagen? I am fearful he is very inattentive to his 
flock in Florida. We just now hear that Major Rogers has 
been playing the devil at his fort, and that he had a scheme 
of seizing another, and giving up both to the Indians to 
plunder. It is said he is coming down here in irons.’ . . . 


PHILADELPHIA: 17th August 1768. 

My pear Brotuer,— ...I1 am very fond of your 
cousin the Colonel. We have been taking a ramble to- 
gether sixty miles up the country—the first inland view I 
have had of it. Our chief object was Bethlehem (not of 
Judea, but), a settlement of Moravians, about a thousand in 
number. This little society live together upon a plan very 
like that of the Jesuits in Paraguay : a religious government. 
They have among them mechanics and manufacturers of 
every kind necessary for their own accommodation, and, I 
believe, the most complete farm in America. They have 
their own schools, which are not contemptible, their own 
language, own customs and religion. Music, in which they 
are almost all proficients, is an article of their religion. So 
far, state is a natural one; but the poor devils have no prop- 
erty; the labours of each individual being dedicated to the 
general advantage of the community, from whose stock each 
has his portion of necessary comforts (not even excepting 
their wives) allotted according to the pleasure of the di- 
recting fathers. The children are the children of the State. 
I need not tell you they are not free agents, as you know 
well enough it is nothing but property can make us so. . . . 

You are a sort of physician to the State, and are more 
engaged in proportion as its disorders increase. I suppose 
you will be putting us Americans to our purgations shortly. 


1 Rosenhagen was at this time a chaplain in the army. , 
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This is a very capital billiard match you write me of. I 
am anxious to know the event, and I’ll lay a wager you’ll 
have forgotten by the time you write me again. I have just 
subscribed to a billiard table, tho’ I never play. I like the 
party so well I don’t grudge my 40s. Forty shillings Phila- 
delphia currency is about twenty-four sterling. This cur- 
rency matter is a great convenience, for if I spend nominally 
my whole appointment, I lay by about sixty pounds in every 
hundred. This is a speculation, you’ll please to observe; 
the fact is, I lay by very little. Plague take it, I shall never 
be rich... . 

PHILADELPHIA: 2nd January 1769. 

My pear Brotner,— ... pray, Mr. Francis, why an’t 
I to have a letter by this pacquet as well as the Colonel ? 
Why, sir, I have been in the company of the Duchess of 
Gordon as well as he,—and I supped t’other night with Col- 
onel Scott, who is worth three hundred thousand pounds; 
and more, sir, if he loves you half so well as I do—why 
then—the devil fetch me... . 

Iam quite tired of plodding for ever in this confounded 
Quaker town. Plague take it! I work without getting 
rich. You can never have had a party in a sleigh or sledge, 
for I recollect it was summer when you were in Holland. 
I had a very clever one a few days ago. Seven sleighs with 
two ladies and two men in each, preceded by fiddlers on 
horseback, set out together upon a snow of about a foot 
deep on the roads, to a public house a few miles from town, 
where we danced, sung, and romped and eat and drank, 
and kicked away care from morning till night, and finished 
our frolic in two or three side-boxes at the play. 

You can have no idea of the state of the pulse seated 
with pretty women, mid deep in straw, your body armed 
with furs and flannell, clear air, bright sunshine, and spot- 
less sky, horses galloping, every feeling turned to joy and 
jollity! I wished heartily to have had you amongst us, and 
so did cousin Patty. 

The family here are in daily expectation of Mr. Tench 
Francis’s arrival. I fancy he will come in good spirits, for 
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from what I hear his affairs have turned out more fortu- 
nately than was expected... . 

Our friends at Boston have been kicking against the 
pricks, but seem pretty quiet now. If you send any troops 
here, do set them about making new roads, for I can’t get a 
ride since the snow left us, if it were for my life; and I am 
all headaches, and rheumatisms, and cold... . 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRINCIPIO COMPANY. 


A Historicat SKETCH OF THE First IRON-WorRKS IN MARYLAND. 


BY HENRY WHITELY. 
(Concluded from page 198.) 


The next few years were hard ones for the Company 
financially ; the product of the blast of 1765 turned out rank 
red short, and, being sold in England, nearly destroyed their 
old-established reputation. Indeed, so nearly ruined was 
their character that they were much distressed to make sale 
of any of the pig consigned to them. Carelessness in draw- 
ing bar-iron at the forges under Baxter’s charge added to 
their troubles. The Navy Department rejected a large lot 
because of its irregularity, but even the best finished iron 
was dull and could hardly be sold. They write to Mr. Rus- 
sell in May, 1767, that ‘‘ American bar-iron here is a mere 
drug and not worth the Company’s while engaging in it; 
there is no market for it, as no one cares to purchase it even 
at £16 per ton.” In spite of all this, drafts which came from 
America for funds to carry on the works were none the less 
heavy nor incessant, and it is no wonder that the letters of 
this period were written in a most despondent strain, full of 
remonstrance and complaint. Agriculture had been neg- 
lected to such a degree that, in place of raising sufficient 
grain on their own land, they were forced to expend large 
sums of ready money for corn and wheat. Ore became 
scarce on their own banks, and no vigorous measures were 
taken to secure future supplies. The bounds of their numer- 
ous tracts of land became confused with others, and in some 
cases could not be disentangled except by long and vexatious 
law-suits. Trespassers came and squatted on some of the 
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choicest spots, and various other causes filled their minds 
with unpleasant forebodings; the contrast between their 
present meagre dividends and their former prosperity was 
too marked not to be commented upon. 

Thomas Russell’s mission was to correct these evils, and 
it was a laborious task, but, seconded by the honest efforts 
of Francis Phillips, whom he had made manager at Kings- 
bury, a most worthy and industrious man, affairs gradually 
regained a healthier aspect. A new bank of ore was leased 
and opened. The pig made of it proved to be of excellent 
quality. “As good,” they said in London, “as our best 
Principio ever was.” For four years he devoted himself 
with all his energies to obtaining a thorough knowledge of 
the situation and of the condition of the iron business. He 
visited all the works frequently, went several times to Vir- 
ginia, the principal home market for bars, and at last had 
the satisfaction of seeing a change for the better arise, and 
of receiving the thanks of his partners. 

Russell now began to think of returning. His mother and 
sister had died in his absence. His brother William, who 
had undertaken an extensive business in Birmingham, was 
clamoring for his assistance in conducting it. His private 
affairs needed his attention, and he accordingly sailed from 
Philadelphia in June, 1769. On his departure the manage- 
ment devolved upon Francis Phillips and William Baxter 
jointly, the former controlling Kingsbury and Lancashire 
furnaces, the latter Principio and North East forge; but 
each was ordered to submit his accounts to a semi-annual 
inspection by the other, and bills of exchange drawn by one 
were to be made payable to the order of the other. This 
double arrangement continued till the death of Phillips, 
towards the end of the year, after which things seem to have 
fallen back into their old channel, and Baxter, relieved of 
restraint, returned to his former practices, until the Com- 
pany could endure him no longer, and in 1770 appointed 
Nathaniel Martin to the general supervision of the works 
as a temporary expedient, until they could induce Mr. Rus- 
sell to resume the position. This he consented to do, and 
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accordingly set out from England for the second time in 
1771. 

From this time forward he was an American. In the dif- 
ficulties which arose, and which eventually culminated in 
the Revolution, he unhesitatingly cast in his fortunes with 
the colonists. This, in connection with a severe illness 
shortly after his arrival, may have been one reason for a re- 
missness in attending to their business, with which the Com- 
pany charge him in the following letter, commenting very 
severely upon his management: 


“LONDON 31 March 1772 
“Mr Tuomas RussE.t, 

“Sir, We are now to acknowledge the receipt of yours of 
22 Jany last with your draft for £400, this you will be 
pleased to observe with what was drawn on us before by you 
since your return to America and within the space of nine 
months amounts to almost twelve hundred pounds, for the 
time an enormous sum and is such a burthen on us as we 
now inform you, we neither can nor will bear hereafter 
unless we are better acquainted with the disposition of our 
concerns abroad than at present and we are the more 
alarmed as you give: us reason to expect further drafts 
within the course of three or four months more,—We must 
likewise remind you of the intent of your going a second 
time to America which was to bring to punishment W™ 
Baxter and to settle our affairs there,—in this we think you 
have used us extremely ill, as we are doubtful you have 
neither effected the one nor forwarded the other, of this we 
are certain that contrary to your word and promise when 
you left England you have never sent us a line of intelligence 
or in the least acquainted us with what you have been doing 
in order to re-establish our affairs. Do you think sir any set 
of Gentlemen embarked in a business like ours, can be so 
negligent of their interests as to remain content in such 
darkness, or to suffer a continuation of such remissness, and 
we cannot but remark to you that from the constant date 
and tenor of your letters and the excuses and hurry in which 
you generally conclude them ‘ the Pacquett either sailing’ or 
‘ you setting out on a journey’ we fancy you must have spent 
your chief time in Philada and consequently cannot have 
given a proper attention to our concerns at the works, these 
complaints however disagreeable, still we think it a duty to 
ourselves to communicate to you and must insist that your 
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best endeavours be used in order to redress them, we remain 
&e &e,.” 


We do not think Mr. Russell deserved so much blame. 
Although compelled to admit that the state of affairs showed 
little improvement, it was not his fault that of late years the 
streams were failing very much since the land had been 
cleared, iron ore getting scarce, and what was procured was 
at great expense, the cordwood most convenient to the fur- 
naces being cut down. Coals were carried a great distance, 
timber becoming too valuable near the works to be cut down 
for charcoal. Provisions considerably higher than formerly, 
the negroes growing old, and many of them superannuated. 
Iron selling low after being manufactured, with all these in- ' 
conveniences. These considerations did not impress the 
Company as forcibly as they deserved, and an attempt was 
made in 1774, shortly after his marriage with a Maryland 
lady, to supersede him in the management. Martin had left 
the Company’s employ, and was succeeded by George Mat- 
thews at Kingsbury and Lancashire, and by Philip Coale at 
North East and Principio. To them a joint arrangement 
was proposed, such as had been undertaken before by 
Phillips and Baxter, and powers of attorney were even sent 
out from England for this purpose; but the plan failed 
because of objections raised by Matthews and doubts of 
Coale’s abilities. 

In the midst of these embarrassments came the declaration 
of war, the finishing stroke to the waning fortunes of the 
Principio Company. Matthews advised them to relinquish 
iron-making entirely. He represented to them that their 
property here was very great; their concern and connections 
branched out wide and extensive; they had many intricate 
and disputed matters subsisting; the extent of their lands 
was not well enough known; their titles to many of the 
r tracts were rather intricate, and although the iron-works 
might be carried on without loss, yet, from the variety of 
difficulties and inconveniences the works were naturally 
subject to, he was apprehensive they would never yield a 
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profit in any degree equivalent to the capital employed, and 
deemed the Company’s landed property to be the greatest 
object worthy their attention, as it grew every day more 
valuable. His advice did not meet with the approbation of 
the Company, and they struggled on a few months longer, 
when they began to realize the fact that the colonies were in 
earnest, and their possessions were in danger of being lost 
to them entirely. After 1776 they had no real control what- 
ever over any of their American property. Russell continued 
to operate the furnaces and forges, and supplied bar-iron in 
large quantities to the government for public purposes, and 
balls for the use of the rebel cannon. 

In 1780 the Maryland General Assembly passed an act to 
seize and confiscate all British property within the State. 
This was the end of the Principio Company after an existence 
of more than sixty years. 

All the confiscated British property, including that of 
“The persons commonly called by the name of the Principio 
Company, except the part, share, and interest of Thomas 
Russell, a subject of this State, and one of the said Com- 
pany ;” and “it being represented to this General Assembly 
that a certain Mr. Washington, a subject of the State of Vir- 
ginia, is entitled to one undivided twelfth part thereof, and 
that the said Thomas Russell is entitled to one undivided 
eighth part of the remaining eleven-twelfth parts thereof,” 
the Commissioners were ordered to inquire into it, and, 
after laying off and selling the entire property, to set apart 
one-eighth of eleven-twelfths of the bonds received as pur- 
chase-money for the indemnification of Mr. Russell. In con- 
formity with these instructions all the possessions of the 
Principio Company passed under the auctioneer’s hammer. 

Among the returns of the sales of confiscated property 
made by the Intendant of the Revenue, we find the following 
of the Principio Company : 


1781, Aug 15. Lots on Whetstone P*75 acres . . . « £2,788 
Sept 12. Lancashire Furnace 1685 “ . . . . 9,125 

2 60 negroes . ‘ ° . ° - 17,276 

5 cattle & horses. . . « « 854 


25. Lots on Whetstone P* 120 acres . ° . - 4,891 
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1781. Dec 5, Tract called “Harbour” 900 acres. . . £1,710 
- 16 negroes & other property (Kingsbury) - « 2,828 

2. Tract of land 231 acres ‘ ‘ - 1,062 

1782. F r 29, North East (to Tho* Russell) ‘ ° . - 5,550 
uly 30. Tract of land 40 acres . ° ° ° . . 8,111 

cor 20. 25 negroes . ° ° . ° ° ° 878 

Octo 7. 116334 acres of land ‘ ° . . . - 44,650 

1785, Aug 22. tract of land 27 acres . . ° ° ° ‘ 789 
 _— “ 1106} '_ - « « «¢ « 
£90,050 


Thomas Russell, in lieu of a part of the share of the pro- 
ceeds which was to be reserved for him, took the North East 
Works and land enumerated as follows: The forge and other 
buildings, with the tract of land called “‘ Vulcan’s Delight,” 
one hundred and fifty acres, on which the buildings stand, 
£1500; the tract of land called “‘ Geofarison,” containing 
five thousand seven hundred and forty-three acres, in general 
very poor, £2153; five hundred acres of leased lands, £250; 
thirty-two negroes, £1356, with teams and farming imple- 
ments, making, in the aggregate, £5550. He purchased on 
his private account several other tracts, including “‘ Russell’s 
Union,” about two thousand acres in all. Here he passed 
the short remainder of his life, an honorable, useful, and 
public-spirited citizen. He died May 5, 1786, aged forty- 
five years, at Orkney, in Baltimore County, the residence of 
his old friend, John Weston, and was buried in the ancient 
graveyard of the Episcopal Church at North East. 

In the spring of 1829, James and George P. Whitaker 
leased of Mrs. Frances Sewall the site of the old North 
East forge, including the water-power, seventy to one hun- 
dred acres of land, the old grist-mill, office, and what had 
been the quarters for the slaves belonging to the Russell 
estate. 

George P. Whitaker took the entire superintendence, and 
got a three-fired forge with two hammers into operation late 
in the fall of 1829 or early in 1830. About 1832, James 
Whitaker sold his interest to Joseph Whitaker and Thomas 
Garrett, who, with G. P. Whitaker, carried on the forge, mill, 
ete., until about 1837, when they sold out all their interest 
to William Chandler and James Whitaker, Jr., from whose 
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hands it passed to Isaac Smith and Henry Nail, thence to 
the present owners,—“ The McCullough Iron Company.” 

Returning now to the Principio Company, it would seem 
that all the land that had belonged to the said Company, 
lying west of the main road leading from Charlestown to 
West Nottingham, including the furnace, forge, and other 
improvements, were abandoned at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war, and subsequently confiscated and held 
by the State (in which condition it seems to have remained 
until about 1785), when several thousand acres of the land 
were purchased from the State by Colonel Samuel Hughes, 
Edwin Cole, Richard Potts, and others. Soon after a blast 
furnace was erected a few hundred yards south of the original 
furnace site; also a boring-mill on the site of the old forge, 
some four hundred or five hundred yards north of the fur- 
nace; erected also a grist-mill and tenement houses. One 
timber of the upper dam still remains in the bottom of the 
creek. From all that can be learned from the oldest resi- 
dents, the furnace, during Colonel Hughes’s ownership, was 
engaged in making cannon, cannon-balls, hollow-ware, ete. 
The cannon were bored out, proved, and shipped to the gov- 
ernment at different points. Colonel Hughes, at this time a 
wealthy and prominent citizen of Harford County, engaged 
in supplying the government with cannon, ete., would seem 
to have made him and the furnace property a mark for the 
British during the war of 1812, when Cockburn’s fleet was 
cruising at the head of Chesapeake Bay. He, with a por- 
tion of his command, came up the Principio Creek in barges, 
and landed a short distance below the furnace. Their first 
attack was on the cannon, bursting many, the rest of which 
they spiked, making all unfit for service, with the remark 
that “the Americans knew better how to make guus than 
to use them.” 

They then proceeded to burn the boring-mill, furnace, 
coal-house, grist-mill, and a bridge across Principio Creek 
on Post road. 

Soon after the close of the war Colonel Hughes partially 
repaired the furnace and some of the surroundings; but 
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being sadly wrecked financially carried it on only two or 
three years, and abandoned the property, with at that time 
a heavy mortgage on it, in favor of Messrs. Smith and Gil- 
mour, of Baltimore, under which mortgage it was sold about 
1834 to David Stewart and others of Baltimore, who held 
it until June, 1836, when it was purchased by George P. 
Whitaker, Thomas Garrett, Joseph Whitaker, and others, 
who found innumerable squatters with their log cabins on 
different parts of the property, the furnace surroundings all 
lying out as commons, the former buildings rotted or pulled 
down. 

They at once commenced erecting furnace buildings, tene- 
ments, ete., cutting and coaling wood, and got the furnace 
in blast early in 1837, which has been in operation ever 
since. 

About 1790, Colonel Sam. Hughes bought out all the in- 
terests of his former partners in the Principio furnace prop- 
erty. It would also seem that at the breaking out of the 
Revolutionary war the old Principio Company had become 
dissolved, Thomas Russell, one of the former members of 
the Principio Company, retaining all that portion east of the 
Post road leading from Charlestown to West Nottingham. 

From old castings that have been found, and are yet in 
existence, it would seem, from certain marks and brands on 
them, that Colonel Hughes called the furnace “ Cecil Fur- 
nace.” He was regarded at that time as a man of great 
wealth; but, after an active life of many years, all his im- 
mense property passed out of his hands, dying poor, and, to 
use the remark of an eminent Harford County lawyer, “ He 
died his own executor.” All of the original Principio prop- 
erty, with considerable added to it, now belongs to George 
P. Whitaker. 


[Note.—“ The Principio Company” was written by Henry Whitely, 
of Philadelphia, and not by his father, William G. Whitely, of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, as we have been informed since the issue of the 
July number of the PENNA. MaG.—Eb.] 
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296 Extracts from Washington’s Diary. 


EXTRACTS FROM WASHINGTON’S DIARY, KEPT 
WHILE ATTENDING THE CONSTITUTIONAL CON- 
VENTION OF 1787. 


[The Philadelphia Times of July 31 last, published the following 
excerpts from the MS. Diary of Washington preserved in the Library of 
Congress, probably the rough notes from which the diary in the State 
Department was written. Extracts from the latter have been published 
by Sparks in his “ Life and Times of Washington.” It isasmall volume 
about the size and appearance of a pocket memorandum. book, contain- 
ing seventy-eight pages, of which thirty-four cover his sojourn in Phila- 
delphia. A few corrections of proper names have been made, and the 
annotations appended by the Ep. Pa. Maa.] 


1787. Friday, 11 [May].—Set out before breakfast and rid 
12 miles to Skirrets’ Tavern when we baited and proceeded 
to the Ferry at Havredegrass to dinner. The wind being 
high and the weather squally I did not cross the river— 
frequent showers thro’ the day with mists and sunshine 
alternating. 

Saturday, 12.—Crossed the river early in the morning and 
breakfasted at the ferry house at the east side—Dined at the 
head of Elk and lodged at Wilmington—at the head of Elk 
Mr. [Francis] Corbin joined me and took a seat in my car- 
riage to Wilmington. 

Sunday, 13.—About nine o’clock Mr. Corbin and I set out 
dined at Chester where I was met by Gen’ls Mifflin, Knox 
and Varnum, Cols. Humphreys and Mentges and Majors 
Jackson and Nicholas—After dinner we proceeded for the 
city—at the Ferry (Gray’s) was met by the Troop of City 
Light Horse by whom and a large concourse I was escorted 
to Mr. Houses.'—After passing the artillery officers (who 
saluted) at the entrance of the city. On my arrival a peal 


1Mrs. Mary House kept a boarding-house at the corner of Fifth and 
Market Streets. 
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was rung—and Mr. Robt. Morris and his lady again press- 
ing me to lodge with them I had my baggage moved and 
took up my quarters at their house—After paying my re- 
spects to the President of the State, Dr. Franklin. 

Monday, 14.—This being the day appointed for the 
meeting of the Convention such members of it as were in 
town assembled at the State House, where it was found that 
two States only were represented, viz., Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. Agreed to meet again to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 
Dined (in a family way) at Mr. Morris’s and tk tea there. 

Tuesday, 15.—Repaired to the State Ho. at the hour ap- 
pointed. No more States represented, tho there were mem- 
bers (but not sufficient to form a quorum) from two or three 
others, viz., No. Carolina and Delaware, as also Jersey. 
Govr Randolph, of Virginia, came in to-day. Dined with 
the Society of the Cincinnati. 

Wednesday, 16.—Only two States represented. Agreed 
to meet at — o’clock. Doctr McClurg, of Virginia, came 
in.! Dined at Doctr Franklin’s. Drank Tea and spent the 
evg with Mr. John Penn. 

Thursday, 17.—Mr. [Charles] Pinkney, of So. Carolina, 
coming in from New York, and Mr. Rutledge being here 
before, formed a representation from that State. Colonel 
Mason getting in this evening from Virginia, completed the 
whole number of this State in the delegation. 

Friday, 18.—The State of New York was represented. 
Dined at a club at Grey’s and drank tea at Mr. Morris’, 
after that went with Mrs. Morris and some other ladies to 
hear a lady read at the College Hall.? 

Saturday, 19.—No more States represented. Agreed to 
meet at 1 o’clock on Monday. Dined at Mr. Ingersoll’s* 
and spent the evening at home, going to bed soon. 


1 James McClurg took the place of Patrick Henry, declined. 

? Mrs. O’Connell. “The Lecture to be read this Evening is a con- 
tinuance of the Dissertation on Eloquence, which commenced in the 
first course: At the conclusion of which Solima of the Poet Hamet, 
translated by Sir William Jones, will be delivered.”—Pa. Packet. 

5 Jared Ingersoll, Esq., who, in 1785, lived on Market, near Fourth 
Street. 
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Sunday, 20.—Went into the country with Mr. and Mrs. 
Morris and dined at their place at the Hills; returned in 
the afternoon and drank Tea at Mr. Powel’s.' 

Monday, 21.—Delaware State was represented. Dined 
and drank Tea at Mr. Bingham’s,? splendor shewn. 

Tuesday, 22.—North Carolina represented. Dined and 
drank Tea at Mr. Morris’s. 

Wednesday, 23.—No more States represented. Rid to 
Gen’l Mifflin’s to breakfast, after which, in company with 
him, Mr. Madison, Mr. Rutledge and others, crossed the 
Schuylkill above the Falls, called Mr. Peter’s, Mr. Penn’s 
and Mr. Hamilton’s, and repaired at the hour of one to the 
State House. Dined at Mr. Chew’s with the wedding 
guests.’ I drank Tea there in a large circle of Ladies. 

Thursday, 24.—No more States represented. Dined and 
drank Tea at Mr. Ross’s ‘—one of my Postillion boys (Paris) 
being ill sent for Doctr. Jones to him. ° 

Friday, 25.—Another delegate comes in from the State 
of New Jersey. Madea quorum. And seven States being 
now represented the body was organized and I was called to 
the Chair by a unanimous vote. Major Jackson was ap- 
pointed Secretary and a Com’ee. consisting of Mr. Wythe, 
Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Ch. Pinkney chosen to prepare 
rules and regulations by which the convention should be 
governed. To give time for this it adjourned till Mon- 
day, 10 o’clock. Returned many visits in the forenoon 
and dined at Thomas Willings.° Spent the evening at my 
quarters. 


1 Samuel Powel, who lived at 112 South Third Street, between Walnut 
and Spruce Streets. 

2 William Bingham, owner of the famous mansion on Third, near 
Spruce Street. 

5’ Miss Peggy Oswald Chew, daughter of Benjamin Chew, was mar- 
ried to Colonel John Eager Howard, of Maryland, May 18, 1787. 

* John Ross, a prominent merchant of the city. 

5 Dr. John Jones, Health Officer of the city, who resided on Market, 
between Second and Third Streets. 

6 President of the Bank of North America, who lived on Third below 
Walnut Street. 
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Saturday, 26.—Returned all my visits this forenoon where 
I could get an acct. of the Lodg’gs of those to whom I 
was indebted for theirs. Dined at a Club at the City 
Tavern, and spent the Evening at my quarters writing 
letters. 

Sunday, 27.—Went to the Romish Church’ to a high 
Mass. Dined, drank Tea and spent the evening at my 
lodgings. 

Monday, 28.—Met in Convention at 10 o’clock. Two 
States more, viz.: Massachusetts and Connecticut being rep- 
resented, made nine more on the floor; proceeded to the 
establishment of rules for the government of the Conven- 
tion and adjourned about 2 o’clock. Dined at home. Drank 
Tea in a large circle at Mr. Francis’? 

Tuesday, 29.—Dined at home and went to Mr. Juhan’s 
benefit concert at the City tavern’ The same number of 
States met in the Convention as yesterday. 

Wednesday, 30.—Convention as yesterday. Dined with 
Mr. [John] Vaughan, drank tea and spent the evening at 
Mr. and Mrs. John Lawrence’s.* 

Thursday, 31.—Convention representation increased by 
coming in of the State of Georgia, occasioned by the ar- 
rival of Maj. Pierce and Mr. Houston.® Dined at Mr. Fran- 
cis’s and drank tea with Mrs. Meredith.® 


1 St. Joseph’s, in Willing’s Alley. 

?Tench Francis, who resided at 101 Chestnut, between Third and 
Fourth Streets. 

5 ConcERT | At the Ciry TAVERN, on Tuesday the 29th. | Instant. 
Will be Performed, | Mr Juhan’s Concert. | The Plan of which is. as 
follows; | Act I.| A New Overture... Reinagle | Concerto Flute... 
Brown | Song... Sarti | Overture... Haydn. | Act II. | Sonata Piano 
Forte... Mr Juhan of Haydn & Reinagle | Concerto Violoncello... 
Capron | Solo Violin... Juhan | The Grand Overture... Martini. | 
Tickets at 7/6 each to be had at the City Tavern, and of Mr Juhan, at 
Mr Capron’s, in Norris’s Alley.— Penna. Packet, May 28, 1787. 

* Formerly mayor of the city and justice of the Colonial Supreme 
Court. 

5 William Pierce and William Houston. 

® Mrs. Meredith resided at No. 63 N. Front, between Arch and Race 
Streets. 
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Friday, June 1.—Convention as yesterday. Dined with 
Mr. John Penn and spent the evening at Bush-hill at a very 
elegant entertainment given to a numerous company by Mr. 
Hamilton, the owner of it. 

Saturday, 2.—Major Jenifer, coming in with powers from 
the State of Maryland authorizing one member to represent 
it, added another State, now eleven, to the convention. 
Dined at club at the City Tavern and spent the evening at 
my qrs. 

Sunday, 3.—Dined at Mr. Clymer’s and drank Tea there." 

Monday, 4.—Convention as on Saturday. Dined with 
Gen. Mifflin, reviewed the Light Infantry Cavalry and part 
of the Artillery of the city and drank Tea with Mrs Cad- 
walader.? 

Tuesday, 5.—Dined at Mr. Morris’ with a large Company 
and spent the evening there. 

Wednesday, 6.—Dined at the President’s with a large 
Company and drank Tea there, after wch came home and 
wrote letters for France. 

Thursday, 7.—Dined at a Club at the Indian Queen*— 
Drank Tea and spent the evening there. 

Friday, 8.—Dined, drank Tea and spent the evening at 
home. 

Saturday, 9.—Dined at the club at the City Tavern, drank 
tea, and sat till 10 o’clock at Mr. Powels. 

Sunday, 10.—Breakfasted by agreement at Mr. Powels, 
and, in company with him, rode to see the Botanical Gar- 
den of Mr. Bartram, which, though stored with many curi- 
ous Trees, Shrubs and flowers, was neither large nor laid 
out in much taste. From hence we rode to the farm of one 
Jones to see the effect of the Plaister of Paris. This ap- 
peared obvious. . . . From hence visited Mr. Powel’s farm, 


1George Clymer, who, in 1785, resided on Fourth, between Walnut 
and Spruce Streets. 

?Mrs. Cadwalader resided on Second, between Spruce and Union 
Streets. 

* A famous hostelry, on Fourth above Chestnut Street. It was torn 
down in May of 1851. 
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after which I went to Mr. Morris’ country seat to dinner 
by appointment, and returned to the city about dark. 

Monday, 11.—Dined, Drank Tea and spent the evening 
(in my own room) at Mr. Morris’s. 

Tuesday, 12.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and drunk Tea there. 
Went afterwards to the concert at the City Tavern.’ 

Wednesday, 13.—Dined at Mr. Clymers and drank Tea 
there—spent the evening at Mr. Bingham’s. 

Thursday, 14.—Dined at Maj’r Moore’s? and spent the 
evening at my own lodgings. 

Friday, 15.—Dined at Mr. Powel’s and drank Tea there. 

Saturday, 16.—Dined at the Club at the City Tavern and 
spt. the evening at my own lodgings. 

Sunday, 17.—W ent to church, heard Bishop White preach, 
and see him ordain two gentlemen into the order of Deacons. 
After which rid eight miles into the country, dined with 
Mr. Jno. Ross, and returned to town again about dusk. 

Monday, 18.—Dined at Quarterly meeting of the Sons of 
St. Patrick at the City Tavern, and drank Tea at Dr. Ship- 
pens with the party of Mrs. Livingston.® 

Tuesday, 19.—Dined in a family way at Mr. Morris’s and 
spent the evening there in a large party. 

Wednesday, 20.—Dined at Mr. Meredith’s and drank Tea 
there. 

Thursday, 21.—Dined at Mr. Prager‘ and spent the even- 
ing in my own room. 


1Mr. Reinagle’s | CONCERT | Will be performed at the City Tavern, 
this evening, | the 12th Instant. | Act I | Overture . . . Bach | Concerta 
Violoncello . . . Capron.| Song . . . Sarti| Act II | Overture... 
Andre | Concerto Violin . . . Fiorella. | Concerto Flute . . . Brown. | 
Act III | Overture (La Buono Figludla) . . . Picicini. | Sonata Piano 
Forte, . . . Reinagle. | A New Overture (in which is introduced a Scots 
Strathspey) . . . Reinagle. | The Concert will begin exactly a quarter 
before 8 o’clock | Tickets 7/6 each, to be had at the City Tavern, | and 
of Mr. Reinagle, in Carter’s Alley.— Penna. Packet, June 12, 1787. 

? Thomas Lloyd Moore, who lived on Pine Street. 

’Dr. William Shippen, the younger, and his daughter Anne Hume, 
who married Henry Beekman Livingston, of New York, March 11, 1781. 

*A prominent Front Street merchant. 
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Friday, 22.—Dined in a family way at Mr. Morris’s and 
drank Tea at Mr. Francis Hopkinson’s." 

Saturday, 23.—Dined at Doctr Rush’s and drank Tea at 
Mr. Morris’s. 

Sunday, 24.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and spent the evening 
at Mr. Meredith’s in drinking Tea only. 

Monday, 25.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s. Drunk Tea there 
and spent the evening in my own room. 

Tuesday, 26th.—Took a family dinner with Govr. Ran- 
dolph and made one of a party to drink Tea at Gray’s 
Ferry. 

Wednesday, 27th.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s. Drk Tea there 
and spent the evening in my own room. 

Thursday, 28th.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s in a large Compy. 
Drank Tea there and spent the evening in my own room. 

Friday, 29.—Dined at Mr. Morris’ and spent the evening 
at home. 

Saturday, 30.—Dined at a club of gentlemen and ladies at 
the Cool Spring, Springsbury, and spt. the evening at home. 
July (Sunday) 1.—Dined and spent the evening at home. 

Monday, 2.—Dined with some of the members of Con- 
vention at the Indian Queen. Drank Tea at Mr. Bingham’s 
and walked afterwards in the State Ho. Yard. Sat for Mr. 
Pine.” 

Tuesday, 3.—Sat for Mr. Peale* this morning, Dined at Mr. 
Morris’s, Drank Tea at Mr. Powel’s and went with him to 
the Agricultural Society at Carpenters’ Hall. 

Wednesday, 4th.—Visited Dr. Aratory,‘ Heard at the 
Calvanist Church an oration on the Anniversary of the In- 
dependence,’ Dined afterwards with this State Society of 
Cincinnati and drank Tea at Mr. Powel’s. 





1Judge Francis Hopkinson resided at No. 149 Sassafras, between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets. 

2 Robert Pine, artist, resided at the corner of Sixth and Market Streets. 

5Charles Wilson Peale, the artist, resided at the corner of Third and 
Lombard Streets. 

* Query, Rittenhouse’s Orrery. 

5 The oration was delivered by James Campbell, Esq, 
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Thursday, 5.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s, drank Tea and spent 
the evening there. 

Friday, 6.—Sat for Mr. Peale to draw my picture in the 
morning,’ dined at the City Tavern with some gentlm. of 
the convention and spent the evening at home. 

Saturday, 7th.—Dined at the Cold Spring with the club; 
returned in the evening and drank tea at Mr. Meredith’s. 

Sunday, 8th.—About 12 o’clock rode to Dr. Logan’s, near 
germn Town, where I dined, returned in the evening and 
drk Tea at Mr. Morris’s. 

Monday, 9.—Sat in the morning for Mr. Peale. Dined at 
Mr. Morris’s and drk Tea at Dr. Redman’s.? 

Tuesday, 10.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s; drank Tea at Mr. 
Bingham’s and went to the play.® 

Wednesday, 11th.—Dined [at] Mr. Morris’s and spent the 
evening at home. 

Thursday, 12th.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and drank Tea 
with Mrs. Livingston. 

Friday, 13th—Dined at Mr. Morris’s, drank Tea there 
and spent the evening. 

Saturday, 14th.—Dined at the Cold Spring Club and went 
to the play in the afternoon.* 


1The Penna. Packet of September 18 announces: “A Mezzotinto 
Print of His Excellency General Washington done by Charles Wilson 
Peale of Philadelphia, from a portrait which he has painted since the 
sitting of the Convention is now completed: the likeness is esteemed 
the best that has been executed in a print.” The first plate of Wash- 
ington engraved by Peale was in 1777, the second in 1780, and the third, 
the one above announced. 

?Dr. John Redman resided No. 42 North Second, between Arch and 
Market Streets. 

3 SPECTACULUM VITZ.| At the Opera House in Southwark. | This 
Evening the 10 July, | Will be performed | A Concert, | In the First 
Part of which will be introduced an Entertainment, called the | Detec- 
tion: | or, the Servants Hall in an Uproar. | To which will be added— 
A Comic Opera, | in two Acts called | Love in a Camp, | or Patrick in 
Prussia &c &c. 

* The performance consisted of a concert, in which was introduced an 
opera called “The Tempest, or the Inchanted Island,” and a “Grand 
Masque of Neptune & Amphitrite.” 
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Sunday, 15.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s & remained there all 
afternoon. 

Monday, 16.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s & drank Tea at Mr. 
Powel’s. 

Tuesday, 17.—Dined at Mr. House’s & made an excur- 
sion with a party to Gray’s Ferry to Tea. 

Wednesday, 18.—Dined at Mr. Milligan’s' and drank Tea 
at Mr. Meredith’s. 

Thursday, 19.—Dined at Mr. John Penn’s (the younger), 
drank Tea and spent the evening at home. 

Friday, 20.—Dined at home and drank Tea at Mr. 
Clymer’s. 

Saturday, 21.—Dined at the Cold Spring Club and went 
to the play in the afternoon.? 

Sunday, 22d.—Left town by 5 o’clock, breakfasted at 
General Mifflin’s, rode up to the Spring Mills and returned 
to General Mifflin’s to dinner, after which came to the 
city. 

Monday, 23.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and drank Tea at 
Lansdown, the country seat of Mr. Jno. Penn, returned in 
the evening. 

Tuesday, 24.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and drank Tea at 
Doctor Rush’s, 

Wednesday, 25.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s, drank Tea and 
spent the evening at home. 

Thursday, 26.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s, drank Tea their. 
I stayed within all the afternoon. 

Friday, 27.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s drank Tea at Mr. 
Powel’s. 

Saturday, 28th.—Dined at the Cold Spring Club, and 
after drank tea there—returned to Mr. Morris’s and spent 
the evening there. 


1 Robert Milligan, attorney-at-law, residing on Chestnut, between 
Third and Fourth Streets. 

* At the Southwark Opera-House a concert was given, and between 
the parts a “ Moral Poem, called the Crusade, or the Generous Sultan,’’ 
by Mr. James Thomson, was recited, with the “Original Epilogue To 
Edward & Eleonora.” 
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Sunday, 29th.—Dined and spent the whole day at Mr. 
Morris’s. = 

Monday, 30.—In Company with Mr. Gouvern’r Morris 
went into the neighborhood of the Valley Forge, to a 
Widow Moore’s, a fishing, at whose house we lodged." 

Tuesday, 31.—Before breakfast I rode to the Valley Forge 
and over the whole cantonment and works of the American 
Army in the winter of 1777-8, and on my return to the 
Widow Moore’s found Mr. and Mrs. Rob. Morris. Spent 
the day there, fishing, etc., and lodged at the same place. 

Wednesday, Augt 1st.—Returned at 11 o’clock with the 
above Company to Philadelphia. [Here follows in the MS. 
a page on the treatment of wheat. | 

Thursday, 2.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s, drank Tea and 
spent the evening there. 

Friday, 3d.—Went up to Trenton on a fishing party with 
Mr. and Mrs. Robt. Morris, and Mr. and Mrs. Govr. 
Morris. Dined and lodged at Col. Sam Ogden’s. In the 
evening fished. 

Saturday, 4th.—In the morning between breakfast and 
dinner, fished. Dined at General [Philemon] Dickinson’s 
and returned in the evening to Col. Ogden’s. 

Sunday, 5th.—Dined at Col. Ogden’s and about 4 o’clock 
set out for Philadelpa. Halted an hour at Bristol and 
reached the city before 9 o’clock. 

Monday, 6.—Again met in convention agreeably to ad- 
journment and read the report of the comee. Dined at Mr. 
Morris’s and drank Tea at Mr. Meredith’s. 

Tuesday, 7.—Dined at Mr. Morris’s and drank Tea no- 
where. Spent the evening at home. 

Wednesday, 8th.—Dined at the City Tavern and remained 
there till near 10 o’clock. 

Thursday, 9th.—Dined at Mr. [John] Swanwick’s and 
spent the evening in my own room, reading letters & accts 
from home. 


1 At Moore Hall, in Chester County, the seat of the late William Moore, 
consisting of an estate of upwards of six hundred acres, and large and 
commodious mansion, barns, stables, and offices. 
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Friday, 10th.—Dined and drank Tea at Mr. Bingham’s ; 
spent the evening at home. 

Saturday, 11th.—Dined at the Cold Spring Club, and after 
Tea returned & spent the evening at home. 

Sunday, 12.—Dined at Bush-hill with Mr. William Hamil- 
ton; spent the evening at home writing. 

Monday, 13th.—Dined at home and drank Tea with Mr. 
Bache at the President’s. 

Tuesday, 14th.—Dined and drank Tea at home. 

Wednesday, 15.—Did the same. 

Thursday, 16.—Dined at Mr. Pollock’s? & spent the even- 
ing at my own room. 

Friday, 17.—Dined and drank Tea at Mr. Powel’s. 

Saturday, 18.—Dined at Chief Justice McKean’s ‘and 
spent the evening at home. 

Sunday, 19.—In company with Mr. Powel rode up to the 
White Marsh—dined at German Town—drank Tea at Mr. 
Peters and returned home in the evening. 

Monday, 20.—Dined and drank Tea at home. 

Tuesday, 21.—Did the same. 

Wednesday, 22.—Dined at the Hills, Mr. Morris’s, and 
visited at Mr. Powels in the evening. 

Thursday, 23d.—Dined at home and drank tea there. 

Friday 24.—Dined at home. 

Saturday, 25.—Dined at the Club and spent the evening 
at home. 

Sunday, 26.—Rode into the country 8 or 10 miles and 
dined with Mr. Morris at the Hills and spent the evening 
writing letters. 

Monday, 27.—Dined at Mr. Morris’ and drank Tea at Mr. 
Powel’s. 

Tuesday, 28th.—Dined at home and drank Tea there. 

Wednesday, 29.—Did the same. 

Thursday, 30th.—Did the same. 

Friday, 31st—Dined at home and in company with others 
went into the country and drank Tea with Mr. Penn. 

Saturday, Sept. 1.—Dined at home and drank Tea there. 


1 Oliver Pollock, attorney-at-law. 
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Sunday, 2d.—Rode to Mr. Bartram’s and other places in 
the country and dined & drank Tea at Mr. Gray’s. 

Monday, 3.—Dined and drank Tea at home. 

Tuesday, 4th.—Dined and did the same after visiting a 
machine at Dr. Franklin’s for smoothing clothes instead of 
ironing of them... . 

Wednesday, 5.—Dined at Mr. House’s and drank Tea at 
Mr. Bingham’s. 

Thursday, 6th.—Dined at Doctr Hutchinson’s’ and spent 
the afternoon and evening at home. 

Friday, '7.—Dined and spent the afternoon at home (ex- 
cept whilst riding a few miles). 

Saturday, 8.—Dined at the Cold Spring Club and spent 
the afternoon at home. 

Sunday, 9.—Dined at home, after paying a visit to Mr. 
Gardogne (Minister from Spain), who had come from New 
York on a visit to me. 

Monday, 10th.—Dined at home and drank Tea there. 

Tuesday, 11th.—Dined at home in a large company and 
drank Tea and spent the evening there. 

Wednesday, 12th.—Dined at the President’s and drank 
tea at Mr. Pines. 

Thursday, 18.—Dined at the Vice President’s, Chs. Bid- 
dle’s, and drank Tea at Mr. Powel’s. 

Friday, 14.—Dined at the City Tavern at an entertainment 
given on my account by the City Troop of Light Horse.? 
Spent the evening at Mr. Meridith’s. 

Saturday, 15.—Finished the Business of the Convention all 
to signing the proceedings, to do which the House set till 6 
o’clock. Spent the evening at my lodgings. 

Sunday, 16.—Wrote many letters in the forenoon, dined 
with Mr. and [Mrs.] Morris at the Hills and returned to 
town in the evening. 

Monday, 17.—Met in Convention and signed the proceed- 


1 Dr. James Hutchinson resided at No. 155 South Second, between 
Walnut and Spruce Streets. 

* Refer “ History of the First Troop Philadelphia City Cavalry,” p- 
83, and Appendix. 
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ings, all except Govr. Randolph, Colo. Mason and Mr. 
Gerry. Dined all together at the City Tavern and returned 
to my lodgings. 

Zuesday, 18.—Finished what private business I had to do 
this forenoon. Dined at 1 o’clock at Mr. Morris’s, and set 
off afterwards in Company with Mr. [John] Blair, who took 
a seat in my chariot with me on my return home; reached 
Chester, where we lodged. 

Wednesday, 19.—Prevented by rain, much of weh fell in 
the night, from setting off early, baited at Wilmington, 
dined at Christiana bridge and lodged at head of Elk, at the 
bridge, near which I narrowly escaped an ugly accidt to my 
chariot and horses. One fell through and another, with the 
chariot, was on the point of following, but by exertion was 
saved. 

Thursday, 20.—Sett off after an early breakfast, crossed 
the Susquehanna and dined in Havre de grass and lodged at 
Skirrett’s Tavern. 

Friday, 21st.—Breakfasted in Baltimore. Dined at the 
Widow Ball’s, formerly Spurrier’s' and lodged at Maj’r 
Snowden’s. 

Saturday, 22d.—Breakfasted at Bladensburgh. Passed 
thro Georgetown. Dined at Alexandria and reached home 
by sunset, after being absent 4 months and 14 days. 


1 Better known as “ Mrs, Ball’s Coffee-House.” 
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RECORDS OF THE HALL FAMILY, OF BRISTOL, 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jn°: Hall his Holy Bible Bought of Fra*. Knowles Cost 
12/ in Philad* the firs day of y* twelfth month 1744.’ 
Jn° Hall Born y*: 12": of the Sixth Month 1686.? 
1708 Jo" and Rebecca [Radcliffe] Hall Took each 
y® 21* 4 mo. other in mariage. 
1709 =) Priscilla Hall Daughter of Jn° & Rebecca Hall 
March 25 § was born & died 8". 2 1710. 
1711 ) Bob’ Son of Jn° Hall & Rebecca Born and Died 9” 
7 224 22° 1716. 
1714 ) Rebecca Daughter of Jn°® & Rebecca Hall Born And 
7™ 7" Died 1738/9. 
1714 : 
des \ Rebecea Hall wife of Jn® Hall Deceased.* 
1717 Jn°: Hall Son of Jn° & Sarah [Baldwin]* Hall 
Decemb'1f Born And Died 8” 1734. 
1719 ) Rob‘. Son of Jn*. & Sarah Born And Died De- 
July 50} cemb® 13" 1722. 


san 08 \ Mary Daughter of Jn° & Sarah Born. 


1724 Eliza™. Daughter of Jn° & Sarah Hall Born. 
May 20"f Died 9* 13" 1728. 
9 
i \ Sarah Daughter of Jn*. & Sarah Born. 
1728 = Son of Jn® & Sarah Born. Died 9* 24% 


April 11" 1729. 
1730 ) George Son of Jn° & Sarah Born. Died 7" 12: 
July 27" \ 1731. 


1 This Bible is now owned by Augustus R. Hall, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
who has courteously allowed to be made copies of the very complete 
family records which it contains. 

* See Note A. * See Note B. * See Note C. 
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—_ So ogth \ Joseph Hall Son of Jn° & Sarah Born. 
1735 ) Ruth Daughter of Jn® Hall & Hann* [Atkinson] 
May 17 \ Born. 
17— Lidia Daughter of Jn*. & Hannah Born. 
y° 11 mo" 12 dayf Died Aug* 23* 1823." 
1741 Meribah Hall [wife of Annis, and] Daugh- 
9* mo™ 25" ter of John & Hannah Hall Born. 
1744 Jane Hall Daughter of John & Hannah Hall 
ye 10" 29" f Born. Died February 10° 1826. 
1760 P : ° ‘od. 2 
pte: a \ Han Hall wife of Jn° Hall died. 
1768 John Hall husband of above Hannah Hall Deceased 
\ the 10" 11" month.® 
Joseph Hall and Hannah [Allaire] Hall was married the 
12™ of the 10% month Anno Dom. 1755 at Trenton in New 
Jersey.‘ 
John Hall Son of Joseph & Hannah Hall was Born the 
8* 12" month Anno Dom. 1755 in Trenton. 
Alexander Hall son of Joseph & Hannah Hall was born 
Anno Dom. 1759 at Trenton. 
Joseph Ifall Son of Joseph and Hannah Hall was Born 
the 17" of the 2* month Anno Dom. 1761 at Trenton. 
Thomas Hall Son of Joseph and Hannah Hall was Born 
the 16" Day of the 4" month A.D. 1763 at Trenton. 
Achsah Hall Daughter of Joseph & Hannah Hall was 
Born the 10" day of the 4% mo. Anno Dom. 1767 in 
Bristol. 
Achsah Hall departed this life the 17" day of the tenth 
month 1771. 


1 Lydia Hall married, first, in 1763, Henry Wilson; and, secondly, 
Jonathan Pursell. She had issue by the former: Joseph, born June 24, 
1764; John, born October 4, 1766 ; Isaac, who removed to Philadelphia 
in 1793. 

2 See Note D. 

5 See Note E. 

* Hannah Allaire, widow of Joseph Hall, married, secondly, June 11, 
1782, William Bidgood, Senior, of Bristol township, who died shortly 
afterwards without issue by her. 
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Joseph Hall the husband of Hannah Hall Deceased the 
15" Day of the First Month 1777." 

John Hall Son of Joseph Hall Dec* the 19" of Seventh 
Month A.D. 1782. 

Joseph Hall Son of Joseph & Hannah Hall Dec* the 27 of 
the 9 month aged 22 years & 8 months 10 Days. 

Alexander Hall departed this Life The 18" of the 10® 
month 1783 Aged 24 Years & 3 months. 

Thomas Hall and Sarah [Atkinson of Bristol] was mar- 
ried the 17" of the 5" month Anno Dom. 1790. 

Harriet Hall Daughter of Thomas & Sarah Hall Born the 
28 of the Third Month Anno Dom. 1791 in Bristol. 

John Hall Son of Thomas & Sarah Hall Born July 30" 
1792. 

Joseph Son of Thomas & Sarah Tall Born June 2¢ 1794, 

Sarah Wife of Thomas Hall Died Sept 18" 1794. 

Thomas Hall & Rebecca [Church] married Feb’ 11* 
1797. 

Merribah Daughter of Thomas & Rebecca Hall Born 
Novem’ 26" 1797. 

Edward [Church] Son of Thomas and Rebecca Hall Born 
Febru’ 17" 1799. 

Robbert Son of Thomas & Rebecca Hall Borne August 
28" 1800. 

Sarah [Church] Daughter of Thomas & Rebecca Hall 
Born 18" Octo™ 1802. 

Samuel Scotten Hall Born Jan 2* 1805. 

[Benjamin] Shepherd Hall Born August 23* 1806. 

I [saac] Wilson Hall Born Sep 18" 1808. 

Mary Smith Hall Born June 4" 1811. 

Meribah Hall Daughter of Thomas & Rebecca Hall de- 
parted this life on the fifteenth day of May 1818 between 
10 & 11 o’clock in the morning. 

Lydia Pursell departed this life August 23* 1823 about 4 
o’clock in the morning. 


1 Joseph Hall removed to Trenton, New Jersey, in 1755, but returned 
to Bristol Borough in 1763, being elected second burgess in the following 
year, and a member of the common council in 1765. 
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John. Hall Son of Thomas & Sarah Hall departed this life 
on the 3* day of March 1825 about 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. 

Jane Scotten departed this life February 10" 1826 about 
7 o’clock in the evening. 

Samuel Scotten Hall, son of Thomas and Rebecca, — 
Christianna Stockton,' daughter of William and Ann, were 
married June 9th, 1831. 

Rebecca wife of Thomas Hall died February 21st, 1837 
in the 70th year of her age.” 

Thomas Hall husband of the above died April 16th, 1844 
in the 82d year of his age. 

Mary Smith Wallace died August 24th, 1858 in the 48th 
year of her age. 

Harriet Westphal died December 29th, 1866 in the 76th 
year of her age. 

Samuel Scotten Hall died September 18th, 1875 in the 
71st year of his age. 

Christianna, widow of Samuel Scotten Hall died March 
23d, 1883. 

Sarah Church Spain died March 24th, 1887 in the 85th 
year of her age. 

Joseph Hall and Olivia Gardiner were married January 
3d, 1822. 

A daughter of Joseph and Olivia Hall was born Novem- 
ber 14th, 1822 and buried the same day. 

John Augustus Rattaux (Augustus R.) son of Joseph and 
Olivia Hall was born at Paterson, New Jersey, October 27th, 
1824. 

Henrietta Idel, daughter of Joseph and Olivia was born 
at Mount Holly, New Jersey, June 25th, 1828 and died 
November 12th, 1828. 

Olivia, widow of Joseph Hall and daughter of the late 


' Mrs. Hall was a descendant of John Stockton, of Springfield town- 
ship, Burlington County, New Jersey, second son of Richard Stockton, 
the founder of the family. A full account of her ancestry will appear in 
the “ White Ancestry.” 

2 See Note F. 
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Abraham and Olivia Gardiner, of Burlington, New Jersey,’ 
died June 13th, 1848. 

Augustus R. Hall and Caroline Alford were married Sep- 
tember 14th, 1847. 

Olivia, daughter of Augustus R. and Caroline Hall was 
born September Ist, 1848 and died October 16th, 1858. 

Zachary Taylor, son of Augustus R. and Caroline Hall 
was born July 9th, 1850. 

Joseph Augustus, son of Augustus R. and Caroline was 
born June 15th, 1852 and died June 25th, 1873. 

Harry Basil, son of Augustus R. and Caroline Hall was 
born December 26th, 1854. 

Walter Ferdinand, son of Augustus R. and Caroline Hall 
was born December 4th, 1856. 

Willis Edward, son of Augustus R. and Caroline Hall was 
born July 20th, 1860. 

Caroline Alford Gardiner, daughter of Augustus R. and 
Caroline Hall was born September 15th, 1864. 

Zachary Taylor Hall and Sophia Roberts were married 
November 13th, 1579. 

Evans Roberts, son of Zachary Taylor and Sophia Hall 
was born August 16th, 1880. 

Haslett Gardiner, son of Zachary Taylor and Sophia Hall 
was born December 14th, 1882. 

Zachary Taylor son of Zachary Taylor and Sophia Hall 
was born August 7th, 1884. 

Walter Ferdinand Hall and George Annie Benners 
Stouffer were married May 18th, 1882. 

Catharine Benners, daughter of Walter Ferdinand and 
George Annie Benners Hall was born April 15th, 1883. 


[Note A.] 


John Hall was the only surviving child of Robert Hall, of St. Margaret’s 
Parish, in the city of Westminster, England, who (with his wife, Eliza- 
beth, and their two children, Elizabeth and George, both of whom died 


1 Abraham Gardiner was the second son of Thomas and Susanna 
(Elton) Gardiner, and a descendant of Thomas Gardiner, Jr., the first 
Speaker of the General Assembly of East and West New Jersey. A 
full account of his ancestry will appear in the “ White Ancestry.” 

VoL. x1.—21 
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in early childhood) immigrated to Pennsylvania, taking up a tract of 
five hundred acres on the Neshaminy Creek, in Middletown township, 
Bucks County. Tradition credits him with having been a passenger on the 
‘* Welcome,” or on one of the vessels of Penn’s fleet, which left England 
August 31, 1682, and arrived at New Castle, on the Delaware, October 27, 
1682. In a register of children of members of the Middletown Monthly 
Meeting, born in England, the birth of his son George is recorded as 
having taken place April 18, 1682, though the English records place his 
birth on the same date in September of that year. The latter is probably 
the correct date, as in the register of births of the Middletown Monthly 
Meeting his youngest child, the original owner of the Bible from which 
the preceding records are taken, is incorrectly styled Robert, Jr., it being 
clearly proved by the entry in the family Bible and a deed recorded at 
Doylestown, in Bucks County, that his name should be John.! 

Robert Hall was elected one of the Representatives of the county of 
Bucks in the Provincial Assembly, March 10, 168%, re-elected in 1687 
and 1688, and appointed coroner of the county in 1685, being the first 
incumbent of that office, which he retained until his decease, March 28, 
1688. He married, first, October 17, 1678, Sarah Buterton, of Houns- 
ditch, London, who died on the 16th of the next month; and, secondly, 
May 26, 1680, Elizabeth, daughter of George and Elizabeth White, of 
Bucklebury, County Berks, England, who married, secondly, in 1690, 
Stephen Newell, of Bucks County, Pennsylvania. 

The Whites of Bucklebury, a parish near Reading, in the county of 
Berks, appear to have occupied a good position among the yeomanry of 
the neighborhood, and were probably related to the heraldic family of 
the same name residing at Fifield in the same county, but originally of 
Reading, one of whose members was Sir Thomas White, Kt., Lord Mayor 
of London in 1554, and founder of St. John’s College, Oxford, as the 
names of George and Francis were great favorites with both families. | 

Humphrey White, of Bucklebury, was the second son of Maud White, 
“late, whilst she lived, of Sparshalt, within the county and archdeaconry 
of Berks, widdow,” who died in 1634. He died in 1639, his will being 
dated and proved in that year, and still preserved among the probate 
records of the archdeaconry of Berks. He left a widow, Joan, and seven 
children,—Simon, Roger, Humphrey, Thomas, George, Joan, Elizabeth. 

George White, of Bucklebury (youngest son of Humphrey and Joan), 
was among the early converts to Quakerism, and a frequent sufferer, both 
in person and estate, for his religious belief, being excommunicated in 
1678, twice imprisoned, the last time in 1684, for refusing to take an oath, 
and having considerable sums of money taken from him in 1683 and 1686 
to satisfy claims for corn-tithes. His daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Robert Hall, having settled in Pennsylvania, he obtained a certificate 
from the Monthly Meeting of Friends at Newberry, intending to remove 


1 Book IV. p. 104. 
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to that province, but was prevented by his imprisonment, as appears by 
the certificate, which was dated 8th month 19, 1683, and signed by fifteen 
persons on the 21st of that month, when he was confined in the jail at 
Reading. It was not until the year 1687 when his certificate was again 
read at a monthly meeting held at Ore on the 21st of the 4th month, and 
signed by the members then present, that, having some time previously 
purchased fifteen hundred acres in Pennsylvania, he immigrated to that 
province with his entire family, settling in Middletown township, Bucks 
County, where he died September 15, 1688, leaving a widow, Elizabeth, 
who died in 1699, her will being dated September 11, and proved No- 
vember 10 of that year. They had nine children,—John, their eldest 
son; Humphrey, buried December 9, 1675; Elizabeth, wife of Robert 
Hall; Sarah, wife of —— Huett; Peter, born August 3, 1663, married 
Elizabeth English; William, born May 5, 1666; Francis, of Middletown 
township, born May 10, 1668; Joseph, born April 138, 1670; Benjamin, 
born April 19, 1676. 
[Note B.] 


James Radcliffe, of Chapel Hill, in Rosendale, County Lancaster, 
England (probably brother to John Radcliffe, born in 1657, son of 
Richard and Alice Radcliffe, of Rosendale), married, June 1, 1673, the 
widow Mary Rawthorpe at her own house in Olden; became a minister 
of the Society of Friends, and in 1685 immigrated to Bucks County, in 
Pennsylvania, where he died March 29, 1690, leaving four children,— 
Richard, born June 8, 1675; Edward, born October 14, 1678; Rachel, 
born April 16, 1682; Rebecca, first wife of John Hall, born January 11, 
1684. 

[Note C.] 

John Baldwin, yeoman, settled in Philadelphia County prior to July, 
1686, but shortly after that date removed to Makefield township, in the 
county of Bucks, finally settling in the town of Bristol in the latter 
county, where he died in November, 1714, having married, December 19, 
1689, Sarah, daughter of Samuel and Mary Allen, who was born at Chew 
Magia, County Somerset, England, July 17, 1667. They had five chil- 
dren,—Mary ; Sarah, married, in January, 1715, John Hall; John ; Rich- 
ard; Joseph. , 

Samuel Allen, of Chew Magna, arrived at Chester, in Pennsylvania, 
December 11, 1681, being a passenger on the ship “ Bristol Factor,” and 
settled on the Neshaminy Creek, in Bucks County, from whence he re- 
moved to Philadelphia, where he died in November, 1710. 


[Note D.] 


In the latter part of the seventeenth century four persons of the name 
of Atkinson settled in Pennsylvania, viz.: Thomas, of whom hereafter; 
his brother John ; James, who arrived at Philadelphia from Ireland in 
December, 1682; and Christopher, who settled in Bucks County in 1699, 
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bringing a certificate for himself and family from the Monthly Meeting 
at Lancaster, in England. 

Thomas Atkinson, of Newby, County York, England, an early con- 
vert to Quakerism and a preacher in that Society, immigrated to Penn- 
sylvania in 1682, settling in Northampton township, Bucks County, 
where he died in October, 1682, leaving a widow, Jane, and three sons, 
—Isaac, William, and Samuel. 

William Atkinson (second son of Thomas and Jane) resided in the 
borough of Bristol, served one term as a member of the common coun- 
cil, and was eleven years collector of the excise. He was for thirty- 
three years an elder of the Falls Monthly Meeting, holding that office at 
his decease, October 29, 1749. He married, first, April 6, 1704, Mary, 
daughter of Richard Hough, a native of Macclesfield, County Chester, 
England, and one of the representatives of Bucks County in the Pro- 
vincial Assembly. She died November 11, 1720, and he married, sec- 
ondly, June 5, 1722, Margaret, daughter of Henry and Margaret Baker, 
who died in December, 1748, aged fifty-five years. William Atkinson 
had eleven children, six of whom were by his first wife. Their births 
are recorded in the registers of the Falls Monthly Meeting. His second 
child, Hannah, was born January 25, 1706, and in May, 1734, became 
the third wife of John Hall. 


[Note E.] 

John Hall, of Bristol (who had been previously referred to in the 
Bible and in Note A) was an active member of the Falls Monthly Meet- 
ing, frequently serving as a delegate to the Quarterly Meeting, and an 
influential inhabitant of the town, being one of the principal persons 
instrumental in obtaining from the crown a charter, dated November 14, 
1720, erecting Bristol into a royal borough, and constituting Joseph 
Bond and John Hall burgesses, He served as chief burgess for the en- 
suing seven years, and was again elected to that office in 1733, ’88, ’39, 
740, ’41, ’45, ’46, and ’61; serving as a member of the common council in 
1747, ’48, and ’62. In 1717 he represented Bucks County in the Provin- 
cial Assembly, and was commissioned sheriff and justice of the peace, 
serving the county in the latter capacity for seven years, and being again 
commissioned sheriff in 1718, ’20, ’21, ’22, and ’83. He was also collec- 
tor of the excise for six years, In 1740 he went to the Assembly again 
and remained there as the representative of his county for eight consecu- 
tive years, being re-elected in 1749 and ’50. He was by trade a cooper, 
and was also at one time interested in Langhorn’s Mills, in Middletown 
township, his partners in that venture being Charles Plumley, of Middle- 
town, and Edward Roberts, of Bristol,—the latter a miller. 


[Note F.] 


Joseph Church, of Bristol, was probably the son of Edward Church, 
of the same place, spoken of as old and infirm in 1777. He served asa 
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member of the common council in 1760, ’62, and ’63, and died in De- 
cember, 1784, leaving two sons, Edward and Joseph, both of whom are 
mentioned in his will, which was dated November 1, 1784, and proved 
January 7, 1785. 

Edward Church, of Bristol, died shortly after his father, having mar- 
ried, in 1765, Sarah, daughter of Thomas and Prudence Antrim, of Bur- 
lington County, New Jersey, who died in May, 1797, her will being 
dated June 29, 1795, and proved May 30,1797. They had three chil- 
dren, William, Samuel, and Rebecca, the latter of whom married Thomas 
Hall, of Bristol, who in 1806 removed to Burlington, New Jersey. 
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DIARY OF THE HON. WILLIAM ELLERY, OF RHODE 
ISLAND.—OCTOBER 20 TO NOVEMBER 15, 1777. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS HENRIETTA C. ELLERY, NEWPORT, R. I. 


[We are indebted to the courtesy of Miss H. C. Ellery for copies of a 
series of diaries kept by her grandfather during his journeys to and from 
Congress, the first of which we print in this number.—Eb.] 


Journey from Dighton, in Massachusetts Bay, to York, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, begun October 20th, 1777, 
and concluded November 15th, in company with Judge 
Dana. 


Sat out from Dighton in Mass: Bay in Comp’ with the 
Honble Francis Dana Esq.’ Oct 20" 1777 at half past One,— 
arrived at my good old friend, Abraham Redwood Esq? in 
North Providence in the Evening and was detained there 
the next day by a Storm. 

22nd.—Rode to Judge Greene’s*— Warwick—to dine, and 
reached Judge Potters So. Kingston in y* Evening. 

23rd.—Last Night it was said Cannon were heard towards 
Newport. Drank Tea with M* Champlin, whose Wife was 
ill of a sore throat. 

24th.—The weather was lowering and that and the Pros- 
pect of hearing something of the Newport Exped* detained 
us at Judge Potters. This Day had a Confirmation of the 
glorious News of the Surrendry of the Col. of the Queens 
Light Dragoons‘ with his whole Army. Learn hence proud 


1 Francis Dana, the eminent jurist, son of Richard Dana, of Cambridge, 
Mass., and son-in-law of Mr. Ellery. 

? Founder of the Redwood Library of Newport, R. I. 

* William Greene, Chief Justice, and Governor of Rhode Island fro 
1778 to 1786. ‘ 

*Gen. John Burgoyne. 
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Mortals the ignominious End of the vain boaster! Gave a 
Spur to Spencer by Letter. 

25th.—The Weather still lowering and wet; abode at 
Judge Potters. —Saw the New London paper which certified 
the News of Burgoyne’s Surrendry. Not a word of the 
Newport Expedition. 

26th.—Still dark and lowering. The weather unfit for 
journeying. Good Quarters in a Storm takes off its force, 
and renders it less disagreeable. Remained still at Judge 
Potters. 

27th.—The Storm brews, the Wind increasing and the 
Rain. 

28th.—The Storm tremendous. F. D. in the course of the 
last Six Days hath devoured Six Quarts of Apples & Milk. 

29th.—Storm abated but the Weather still foul and unfit 
for travelling—More Apples & Milk. 

30th.—Fair Weather. We sat off.—Judge Potter accom- 
panied us to M" Marchant’s and until the Road by M* Mar- 
chant’s meets the great Country Road to Little Rest, where 
we parted. Before we sat out left a Letter for General 
Whipple and my Wife. Dined pretty well at Brown’s a 
private house in Hopkinton, about 13 or 14 miles from Judge 
Potters. After dinner rode to Tylers which is now a pri- 
vate House opposite to the Rev* [Levi] Hart’s Meeting 
House. Drank a Dish of Coffee in the Evening and were 
waited upon by a good female Body who was almost con- 
sumed with the Hysterics of Religion—vide, Dr. Lardner’s 
Credibility of the Gospel History. 

31st.—Breakfasted at Lathrop’sin Norwich.’ Were obliged 
to ride round North about, on Account of the Bridge being 
out of Repair. Dined late in the Afternoon at Jesse Bill- 
ings, my Tennant in Colchester;? from thence rode to 
Wrights, a Tavern opposite the Meeting House, where we 
lodged tolerably well. The Night before and this Day had 
the Tooth-ache to a great Degree; it went off in the Even- 
ing and I had a comfortable Night. 


1 The Inn of Azariah Lathrop. 
* Mr. Ellery owned a large farm in the township. 
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Nov. 1st.—Passed on a good Road from Colchester to 
Hartford, about 30 miles. Bated in Hebron, at Dewells, 12 
miles from Wrights, passed through Bolton, dined at Wood- 
bridges in E. Hartford on good roasted Beef, (8 miles from 
Dewells); from thence to Bulls' in Hartford 10 miles. 
Lodged there Saturday and Lordsday Nights. 

In Hebron met Dr [John] Bartlet Surgeon Gen! of the 
N. Army, who had shattered his Arm by a Fall from a 
fence, and was returning Home. He told us that the Enemy 
had gone down the North River, and that Sir James Wal- 
lace commanded the Fleet on that Expedition, which was a 
mistake. At Hartford saw a Cont! officer who told me that 
Dr Bartlet had not acted as Surgeon Gen! of the Army since 
Gen! Gates took the Command,—that there was some mis- 
understanding between him and some of the medical Gen- 
tlemen, and that a Dr Tillochson? had officiated as Surgeon 
Gen' of the Army. We spent the Sabbath at Hartford. In 
the afternoon heard Mr [Nathan] Strong preach a good 
Sermon, and most melodious singing. The Psalmody was 
performed in all its Parts, and Softness more than Loudness 
seemed to be the Aim of the Performers. In the Evening 
waited upon Gov. Trumbull, and was pleased to find so 
much Quickness of Apprehension in so old a Gentleman. 
Connecticut have collected, and ordered Taxes to the Amount 
of One hundred thousand Pounds more than they had issued. 
—Brave Spirits! 

3rd.—Left Hartford and bated at Farmington at Lewis’s 
about 12 miles from Hartford; from thence rode to Yale’s 
12 miles, where Mr. F. D. dined on Three Pints of Milk 
and Cake lightened with Scraps, and W. E. dined on Bread 
and Milk Punch. From thence rode through Herrington* 
over the worst road I ever passed to Litchfield, where we 
lodged with Gen' [Oliver] Wolcott, and were kindly enter- 
tained. He had lately returned from the Northern Army, 
where he commanded a Number—300 I think—of Volun- 


1The “Bunch of Grapes Tavern,” kept by David Bull. 
2 Dr. Thomas Tillotson, of New York. 
5 Query. Harwinton. 
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teers, which he had collected by his Influence. He gave us 
an account of the Surrendry of the menacing Meteors, which 
after a most portentous Glare had evaporated into Smoke— 
Gov Livingston’s Speech to the Assembly, Fishkill Papers 
Sept 4%—and gave it as his opinion that the Army under 
Gen! Gates at the Time of y* Capitulation did not exceed 
12.000 Men. 

4th.—Left Litchfield about nine o’clock, passed over Mount 
Tom and through a sloughy road to Flower’s in part of New 
Milford where we dined. Flower’s is 12 miles from Litch- 
field. Rode to Camp’s about 12 miles from Flower’s where 
we lodged comfortably. The Bridges along this road from 
Hartford are some of them entirely destroyed, and all of 
them out of Repair, owing to the constant passing of heavy 
loaded Wagons and the late heavy Storm. On our Way to 
Flower’s we passed over Shepaug a long crazy Bridge, and 
between Flower’s and Camp’s over Housatonic Bridge, which 
was held together by a few Wedges. After we left Shepaug 
Bridge, the Road to Camp’s was good. 

5th.— Rode to Danbury where we breakfasted at a private 
House, after having visited every Inn for Accommodation 
but in vain: some were crowded with Soldiers, and others 
void of every necessary article of Entertainment. Danbury 
is eleven miles from Camp’s. We intended when we left 
Litchfield to have gone to Peekskill, and there to have 
crossed the North River; but, when we got to Danbury, 
were dissuaded from it by the Person at whose house we 
breakfasted ; who told us that there were Tories and Horse- 
Stealers on that Road. This acct. and it being late in the 
Forenoon that it was impossible to reach Peekskill by 
Night, and not being able to procure a Lodging in Dan- 
bury, occasioned Us to take the Fishkill Road. Accord- 
ingly we sat off, bated at the Foot of Quaker Hill, about 7 
miles from Danbury, and reached Col Ludintons 8 miles 
from the foregoing Stage at Night. Here Mens meminisse 
horret ! we were told by our Landlady the Col. was gone to 
New Windsor, that there was a Guard on the Road between 
Fishkill and Peekskill, that one of the Guard had been killed 
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about six miles off, and that a Man not long before had been 
shot at on the Road to Fishkill not more than 3 miles from 
their House; and that a Guard had been placed there for 
some time past and had been dismissed only three Days. 
We were in a doleful Pickle, not a Male in the House but 
Don Quixote and his Man Sancho and poor Pill Garlick, 
and no Lodging for the first and last but in a lower Room 
without any Shutters to the Windows or Locks to the Doors. 
—What was to be done? What could be done? In the 
first Place we fortified our Stomachs with Beef Steak and 
Grogg, and then went to work to fortify ourselves against 
an Attack. The Knight of the Woeful Countenance asked 
whether there were any Guns in the House. Two were 
produced. One of them in good Order. Nails were fixed 
over the Windows, the Guns placed in a Corner of the 
Room, a Pistol under each of our Pillows, and the Hanger 
against the Bed Post ;—thus accoutred and prepared at all 
Points, our Heroes went to bed. Whether the valiant Knight 
slept a Wink or not Pill Garlick cannot say, for he was so 
overcome with fatigue and his animal Spirits were so solaced 
with the Beef and Grogg, that every Trace of Fear was 
utterly erased from his Imagination, and he slept soundly 
from Evening ’till Morning without any Interruption, save 
that about Midnight he fancieth, He was waked by his 
Companion with this interesting Question delivered with a 
tremulous Voice; What Noise is that? THe listened and 
soon discovered that the Noise was occasioned by some 
Rats gnawing the Head of a bread Cask. After satisfying 
the Knight about the Noise, He took his second and finish- 
ing Nap. It rained and snowed through the next Day. 
6th.— We cont* at Ludinton’s until the afternoon, when 
the Fire-wood being gone and not thinking it prudent to 
run the hazard another Night, in so dangerous a Situation, 
we mounted our Rozinantes and set off for Adriance’s. Just 
as we mounted it began to snow, however we pushed on and } 
soon reached that Stage, it being but five miles on, in toler- 
able Order. We were ushered into a Room where there was 
a good fire, drank a Dish of Tea and were entertained during 
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great Part of the Evening with the Musick of the Spinning 
Wheel, and Wool-Cards and the Sound of the Shoemakers 
Hammer; for Adriance had his Shoemakers Bench, his Wife 
her great Wheel and their Girl her Wool-Cards, in the 
Room where we sat. This might be disagreeable to your 
delicate Macaroni Gentry; but by elevating our Voices a 
little, we could and did keep up Conversation amidst the 
Musick; and the Reflection on the Advantages resulting 
from Manufactures, joined to the Good nature of our Land- 
lord & his Wife, made the Evening pass off very agreeably. 
Indeed if the House of Adriance was more convenient than 
it is, I could enjoy myself there as well as at Johnston’s in 
Bethlehem. 

7th.—Breakfasted at Adriance’s and sat off for Fishkill 
where we arrived at Noon. Could get no Provender for our 
Horses, but at the Cont’. Stables. Waited upon Gen’. 
Putnam who was packing up, and just about setting off for 
White Plains. Chatted with him awhile and then put off 
for the Cont! Ferry at the North River. Fishkill is eleven 
miles from Adriance’s and the Ferry six miles from Fish- 
kill. In our way to the Ferry we met President Hancock 
in a Sulkey, escorted by one of his Secy’s and two or three 
other Gentlemen, and one Light-horseman. This Escort 
surprised us as it seemed inadequate to the Purpose either 
of Defence or Parade. But our Surprise was not of long 
Continuance, for we had not rode far before we met six or 
eight Light-horsemen on the Cantor and just as we reached 
the Ferry, a Boat arrived with as many more. These with 
the Light-horsemen and the Gentlemen before mentioned 
made up the Escort of Mr. President Hancock.'— Who would 
not be a great Man? I verily believe that the President, as 
he passes through the Country thus escorted, feels a more 
triumphant Satisfaction than the Col. of the Queen’s Light 
Dragoons attended by his whole Army and an Escort of a 
thousand Militia. 

We had a pleasant Time across the Ferry, and jogged on 


1 John Hancock passed through Bethlehem on 2d inst., escorted by 
fifteen dragoons. 
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to Major Dubois' a Tavern about 9 or 10 miles from thence, 
where we put up for the Night. We were well entertained, 
had a good Dish of Tea, and a good Beef-steak. We had 
neither ate or drank before since we breakfasted. Dr. 
[Manasseh] Cutler invited us to dine with him at Fishkill 
but it was not dinner Time and we were anxious to pass 
Hudson and get on. 

8th.—Breakfasted at Dubois and bated at Jackson’s a very 
good Tavern 10 miles from Dubois; from thence to Ha- 
thorn’s? where we dined is 10 miles, from thence to Carey’s,® 
17 miles where we lodged. This was a long Stage, but a 
good House which we could not have reached in Season 
if we had stopped to bate between it and Hathorn’s. We 
spent a very agreeable Evening in Company with B. G. 
Morris, who had taken Lodgings there until his Farm 
House, which was three miles east from thence, should be 
fitted up. 

9th.—Breakfasted at Hoffman’s near Sussex Court House 
and 10 or 12 miles from Carey’s; from thence rode to Willis, 
Log-Jail, where we dined.‘ Willis is 10 miles from Hoff- 
man’s and from thence to Cary’s is 17 miles, where we 
lodged.’ We rode this long Stage for the same Reason we 
made a long Stage the Day before. 

10¢h.—Breakfasted at Cary’s and rode 12 miles to Easton 
where we bated. We passed the Delaware with Gen' Fer- 
moy* without making ourselves known to him. From 
Easton we rode in the Rain to Bethlehem for the Sake of 
good Accommodation, and were visited by Mr. Edwine’ 

1See Eager’s Orange County, p. 538 e¢ seq. 

? See Penna. Mag., Vol. X. p. 370. 

5 Ibid. 

* Ibid., p. 369. 

5 Thid. 

*M. A. R. de Fermoy, French Engineer, was commissioned 4 Nov., 
1776, a Brigadier General by Congress. He returned to France in Jan- 
uary of 1778. Wilkinson says, “This man, ike De Woedtke, turned 
out a worthless drunkard, although he wore the cross de St. Louis.” 

*For memoir of Bishop John Ettwein, a distinguished clergyman of 


the American Province of the Moravian Church, see Trans. Moravian 
Hist. Soc., Vol. II. p. 247 et seq. 
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one of the Ministers of the Moravian Society who had been 
so kind as to show me the public Buildings when I was at 
Bethlehem the last June. When Congress were here in 
their Way to York, they ordered that the House of the single 
Women should not be occupied by the Soldiery or in any 
Way put to the use of the Army; and that as little Dis- 
turbance as possible should be given to this peaceful Society, 
which Mr. Edwine took Notice of with great gratitude.’ 
A Number of sick and wounded were here, a considerable 
Quantity of Baggage and Guards ;? And a Number of Light- 
horse* were at Nazareth, feeding on the Hay and Grain of 
the Society, which I found was disagreeable ; but at the same 
time perceived that they did not chuse to complain much 
lest their Complaints should be thought to proceed not so 


1 Henry Laurens commissioned Richard Henry Lee to issue the fol- 


lowing order: 
“ BETHLEHEM, September 22 1777. 


“‘Having here observed a diligent attention to the sick and wounded, 
and a benevolent desire to make the necessary provision for the relief of 
the distressed as far as the power of the brethren enable them, 

“We desire that all Continental officers may refrain from disturbing 
the persons or property of the Moravians, and particularly, that they do 
not disturb or molest the houses where the women are assembled. 

“Given under our hands at the time and place above mentioned 


“ JOHN HANCOCK, RicHARD HENRY LEE, 
SAMUEL ADAMS, HENRY LAURENS, 
JAMES DUANE WILLIAM DUER. 

, ? 


NATHAN BROWNSON, CorRNELIUS HARNETT, 
NATHANIEL FoLsom, JOSEPH JONES, 


RIcHARD Law, JOHN ADAMS, 
ELIPHALET DYER, WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
HENRY MERCHANT, Delegates to Congress.” 


2 On Sept. 19 Dr. Jackson arrived with a letter from Medical Director- 
General Dr. William Shippen, that by order of Congress he was com- 
pelled to send some of his sick and wounded to Bethlehem. The fol- 
lowing day the Brethren’s House (present middle building of the Female 
Seminary ) was evacuated and prepared for their reception. On Sept. 23 
seven hundred and the 25th two hundred baggage-wagons, under guard 
of two hundred soldiers commanded by Col. Polk, of North Carolina, 
arrived and were parked near the Sun Tavern. 

5 One hundred and twenty dragoons of Colonels Bland’s and White’s 
Virginia Cavalry. 
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much from their sufferings as from a Dislike to the Ameri- 
can Cause. This People like the Quakers are principled 
against bearing Arms; but are unlike them in this respect, 
they are not against paying such Taxes as Government may 
order them to pay towards carrying on War, and do not, I 
believe, in a sly underhand Way aid and assist the Enemy 
while they cry Peace, Peace, as the Manner of some Quakers, 
is, not to impeach the whole Body of them. 

11th.—Cont! at Bethlehem, the Weather being very cold & 
the Wind high, and our Horses wanting rest, and to have 
their Shoes repaired.—Fared exceedingly well, drank excel- 
lent Madeira, and fine Green Tea, and ate a Variety of well 
cooked Food of a good Quality and lodged well. 

12th.—Bated at Snell’s,' 9 miles, and ate a tolerable Veal 
Cutlet. Snell is a good Whig. From thence to Levans? 
about 15 miles from Snell’s where we lodged. Here we met 
Col Brown,’ and four other New England Men. Brown gave 
us an account of his Expedition to Ti.[conderoga] and of the 
Mode of Surrendry of the vaunting Burgoyne.—The fore 
part of this Day was filled with Snow Squalls which proved 
peculiarly irksome to Mr. Dana’s Servant, whose Surtout 
was stolen from him the Evening before at Johnson’s by 
some Soldiers, the afternoon was comfortable but the Even- 
ing was windy and exceedingly cold. The Room in which 
we sat and lodged admitted the cold air at a thousand 
chinks, and our narrow Bed had on it only a thin Rug and 
one Sheet. We went to bed almost completely dressed 
but even that would not do. It was so cold that I could 
not sleep. What would I not have given to have been by 
my Fireside. I wished a thousand Times that the old Fel- 
low had our Landlady. Our fellow Lodgers suffered as 
much as we did, and if they had read Tristam Shandy’s 


' Query. John Schnell, of Upper Milford township, now Lehigh 
County. 

2 See Penna. Mag., Vol. X. p. 210. 

Col. John Brown, of Massachusetts, who, on September 18, 1777, 
surprised the outposts of Ticonderoga, freed one hundred American pris- 
oners of war, captured four companies of regulars, a quantity of stores 
and cannon, and destroyed a large number of boats. 
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Chapter of Curses, and had remembered it would have 
cursed her through his whole Catalogue of Curses. What 
added to the Infamousness of this Tavern was the extreme 
Squalidity of the Rooms, Beds, and every Utensil. I will 
conclude my Story of this Sink of Filth & Abomination 
with a Circumstance which, while it shows that our dirty 
Landlady had some Idea, of Neatness, must excite a con- 
temptuous smile. The Table on which we were to break- 
fast was so inexpressibly nasty, that we begged she would 
put a clean napkin on it, to which this simplex munditus ob- 
jected that the Coffee might dirty the Cloth.—I intended to 
have finished here, but the Avarice of this Mass of Filth 
was as great as her Sluttishness,—was so great that I can- 
not forbear noticing it. Notwithstanding that we had 
nothing of her but a bit of a Hock of Pork, boiled a second 
Time, and some Bread and Butter—We found our own Tea 
& Coffee, and Hay & Oats for the Horses—this Daughter of 
Lycurgus charged for M" Dana, myself and Servant, thirty- 
eight Shillings lawful Money! 

13th.—Met Mr Samuel and Mr John Adams’ about 9 miles 
from Levan’s, and hard by a Tavern.—They turned back to 
the Inn where we chatted, and ate Bread & Butter together. 
They were to my great Sorrow bound home. I could not 
but lament that Congress should be without their councils 
and myself without their conversation. We reached Read- 
ing where we put up at one Hartman’s? near the Court house, 
in the middle of the afternoon. It was with great Difficulty 
that we could get a Lodging. We were obliged to lodge in 
the same Room with a curious crazy genius. We went to 
bed about 9 O’clock. About half-past ten, in came the 
genius thundering. He stamped across the Room several 
Times, and then vociferated for the boot-jack. He pulled 
off his boots hummed over a Tune, lighted up his Pipe, 
smoked a few whiffs, took his Pen and Ink and began to 
write, when there was a keen rapping at our Chamber Door. 


1 See “The Life and Works of John Adams,” Vol. III. p. 88 e¢ seg. 
? Jobn Hartman’s name appears in the list of innkeepers of Reading, 
Berks County, as early as 1762. 





~ 
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He turned his head towards the Door and was silent. Im- 
mediately the Door was forced open, and such a Scene pre- 
sented as would have intimidated any Person of less heroism 
than F. D. and W. E. In rushed a Serjeant’s Guard with 
fixed Bayonets and arrested the Genius. All was confusion. 
There was ‘Damn your Blood Sir, ‘ what do you mean’? 
I arrest you Sir; seize his papers. ‘Gen’ Mifflin’-—* War- 
rant’—‘ Challenge’—Let me put on my Cloaths. I'll go with 
you to Gen' Mifflin. You shall go to a House twenty times 
as good for you. I'll take care of you. After some time 
we found that our cracked Genius had challenged Gen' Mif- 
flin and therefore was arrested. They took him away, but 
he had not been gone long, before he returned to the House 
cursing and swearing, and was locked up in another cham- 
ber. Two Officers who were in Bed in that Chamber were 
obliged to decamp to make Way for him and took his Bed 
in our Room. The Knight of redoubted Valour, had at his 
Return got up dressed himself and told the Officer of the 
Guard, that he had put the Genius into a Passion, and that 
he must not be put into our Room to disturb us, which occa- 
sioned his Quarters being shipped. The Two Officers before 
mentioned told us that the Genius when he was enraged as 
he then was, was a ferocious Creature, and that We might 
expect that he would attempt to recover his old Lodging 
before Morning. The Landlady, her Daughter and Maids 
were all roused and had got up the Landlord, and Pill Gar- 
lick kept snug in bed, all the females and the Knight were 
busily employed half an hour in putting the Lock of our 
Door in order. When that was effected the Knight put his 
Pistols under his head, his hanger in the Chair near the bed, 
and then came to bed. In the Morning early the Genius 
rose, strutted about his Prison hummed over a Tune in 
seeming good humor. After some time was discharged, 
came into our Room asked our Pardon for the Disturbance 
he had occasioned and offered us some of his Loaf Sugar to 
sweeten our Tea. He then waited on Gen' Mifflin returned 
and said he was a clever fellow; but swore damn him that 
he would go and kill the Officer of the Guard if he could 
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find him. Out he went, but what became of him I know 
not; for we set off, but I believe he killed nobody. 

14th.—Crossed the Schuylkill dined at Miller’s' near the 
Town of Ephrata al’ dic. Dunkard’s Town and lodged at 
Lititz,? a little Moravian Settlement, where we lodged in 
Clover. We lodged in Cabins* about 3 feet wide, a straw 
bed was at the bottom, a feather bed on that, Sheets; a thin 
feather Bed supplied the Place of Blankets, and a neat 
Calico Coverlid covered all; and our Lodging Room was 
kept warm, during the Night by a neat earthen Stove which 
in Form resembled a Case of Drawers.‘ 

15th.—Crossed Anderson’s Ferry’ which is 17 miles from 
Lititz about noon, and in the afternoon reached York Town 
which is 10 miles from the Ferry and so finished our Jour- 
ney of four hundred and fifty miles. 


1 Miller’s Tavern was located at the cross-roads, half a mile west of 
Ephrata. 

2 In Warwick township, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. The town 
was laid out in 1756. 

® Low wooden bedsteads for one person ; in winter provided with “side- 
boards” to prevent the bedclothes falling off a restless occupant. 

* For a drawing of one of these tile-stoves, preserved in the Hall of 
the Moravian Historical Society, at Nazareth, Pa., see Dr. Edward Eg- 
gleston’s “Church and Meeting-House before the Revolution,” Century 
Magazine, Vol. XXXIII. p. 906. 

5 The first ferry above Wright’s Ferry (Columbia), on the Susque- 
hanna. 


Vou. x1.—22 
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CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNT OF THE BATTLE OF 
GERMANTOWN. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HAMILTON B. TOMPKINS, ESQ., NEW YORK. 


The Newport Gazette of Thursday, November 6, 1777, 
contains the following: 

“Extract of a letter from an officer in General Washing- 
ton’s Army, dated Camp Near, Skippack, October 6, 1777. 

“¢T steal amidst the bustle of war, a minute as a moments 
warning to relate to you and other friends a late manuevre, 
in short to prevent your being perplexed with exaggerated 
accounts painted in false colors. 

“¢On the 3d. instant about 8 o’clock p.m. a large detach- 
ment from the enemy received orders to march with a num- 
ber of field pieces from the park of artillery, exclusive of the 
train belonging to each brigade. After marching the whole 
night, at the day dawn we arrived at Germantown, about 8 
miles from Philadelphia where the main body of the British 
army lay; the disposition of our troops was immediately 
made, the attack begun rather before the sun rose, from all 
quarters an incessent fire continued for five hours and ten 
minutes. The crackling of thorns under a pot, and inces- 
sent peals of thunder only can convey the idea of their 
cannon and musketry. The enemy, who were encamped on 
each side of the town, about a mile in length, with the in- 
fantry, picket guard, horse &c., soon gave us the ground 
from all parts; repeated huzzas were heard from our people 
who took possessions of their encampments, tents &c., We 
thought the day our own but every house in the town soon 
became a garrison for British troops, who put their high 
field pieces into the chambers; (the houses built with stone 
were proof against small arms), the town lying low, it 
being a foggy morning, the smoke of the fire of cannon and 
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musketry, the smoke of several fields of stubble, hay and 
other combustibles, which the enemy fired combined, made 
such a midnight darkness that great part of the time there 
was no discovering friend from foe but by the direction of 
the shot, and no other object but the flash of the gun, this 
Situation to the enemy’s advantage, who knew perfectly 
well the ground, to which our general and troops were total 
strangers with other misfortunes, finally broke, repeatedly 
broke our troops, the event of which was a retreat, which 
word I hope God Almighty will soon enable us to exchange 
for that of victory; but I fear the chastisement is not yet 
sufficient to answer the great design of heaven; but I firmly 
believe our cause is just and will finally prevail. The retreat 
in general was safe and good, though attended with some 
confusion, as you may judge from the situation. The army 
is now returned to the old encampment, our brigade being 
on one of the flanks; the road being intercepted we came 
off within about six miles from Philadelphia on which tour 
we guarded 283 fine fat cattle brought from and near the 
enemy’s lines arrived last evening much fatigued but have 
some good beef to recruit on. 

“¢As the killed and wounded returns are now making 
up; I will not venture to say in the whole, but by the best 
accounts through the camp in way of conversation with gen- 
tlemen, I calmly think it will not exceed 500, and it is the 
judgment of many it will fall much short; truth will soon 
be known; from my Regiment my return this minute made, 
is 22 Killed, Wounded and Missing. D Key’s and Swift’s 
are much short of this, Bradley’s something more—but men 
are coming in who faned (probably fainted) through fatigue, 
—hope many missing will return. Our people brought in a 
few prisoners and some baggage. How many and how much 
I can’t rightly say. Between 3 and 4000 men are hourly ex- 
pected from Virginia and 1100 from Peck’s Kill. Our men 
are not dejected nor disheartened, vengeance burns in every 
breast, and we shall undoubtedly very soon be at them again. 
I can’t but sincerely wish the country would lay aside, for 
a while extortion and lying, and put in practice in the field 
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what they do by the fireside, getting victories, and raising 
armies, and putting an end to that which by delay, deceit 
&e., &c. is wasting the country and wetting the field with 
human blood. As to other matters I have not time to write, 
the post now waiting. Our people keep the forts and chiveaux 
de frize in the river, so that the shipping hath not yet got 
up to Philadelphia. 

“¢Thee and Thou in Philadelphia, now find a religion 
will not serve, that doth not turn weathercock like; they 
begin to say to each other, Will Thee take a gun ?—hope 
Thee will appear in the field.’ ” 
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EXTRACTS FROM ORIGINAL LETTERS RELATING 
TO THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE AND CORN- 
WALLIS’S CAPITULATION AT YORKTOWN. 


CONTRIBUTED BY EUGENE DEVEREUX. 


The subject of retaliation having been discussed by the 
British officers, Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Lord Cathcart, 
February 12, 1781, “ Not a word from Europe since Octo- 
ber. Dont be sanguine. Military retaliation cannot be. 
They have 12,000 to our 5000 Prisoners.” 

Governor Andrew Elliot, in a letter to Lord Cathcart, 
dated N. Y., May 18, 1781, mentions the naval affair at 
Chesapeake, and adds, “It is no secret the General does 
complain of the Admiral” . . . “I always dread people of 
rank going home. Man is man and acts and speaks accord- 
ing to his own feelings, views and ideas. Alarm is soon 
taken at home; a few words, as a match, soon springs a 
mine.” After alluding to Lord Cornwallis and his position, 
he says, “I always thought marching through a country to 
get friends a bad scheme, because an army must distress, 
and private feeling usually outweighs public spirit.” 

He then goes on to speak of “ the riot of the Dog” (?) . . . 
and “ After the Dog affair, I have just heard a mahogany 
coffin was filled with paper dollars, (which coffin) numbers 
followed to the grave, there was deposited forever Conti- 
' nental Money. Iam glad it so ended, it would have been 
troublesome had it existed until Peace was restored. The 
Chief Carpenters in future work for hard money only. The 
Jersey men refused to march till they got specie. The spirit 
of damning paper Money prevails. Eastwards and west- 
wards discontents increase.” 

He wrote under date of May 24,1781: . . . “Sir Henry 
(Clinton) says Green’s check from Lord Rawdon is of great 
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consequence. I have no high opinion of the Southern 
Militia: to make them good will require time and change 
of climate.” 

June 11, 1781, referring to an expected attack, he writes, 
“Tam as you know no military man but common sense is 
my standard. Washington and others determine New York 
should be attacked, the prospect of plunder will favorably 
affect the Northern Militia. I always thought this plan would 
be adopted.” .. . “Your friend Cochran is here. . . his 
schemes are wonderful, he tells me Lord Stormont, Ger- 
main, North, etc. have seen them, all this is foolish, I wish 
the poor man well for he’ is really pleasant and agreeable. 
I would rather Independence than his plan.” 

In August, Lord Cornwallis was ordered by Sir Henry 
Clinton to retire to Yorktown, where he entrenched. Wash- 
ington marched southward, and a large French fleet under 
De Grasse appeared on the coast. On August 31 he ar- 
rived in Chesapeake Bay, and soon after beat off Admiral 
Graves. September 28 Yorktown was completely invested. 

Sir Henry Clinton wrote to Lord Cathcart, New York, 
September, 1781, ‘‘ Washington has passed the North river,” 
and expresses anxiety to relieve Lord Cornwallis; “ to save 
him the Navy must aid.” 

Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart : 


“H. M. 8S. Loupon orF CHESAPEAK Oct' 29, 1781 

“We sailed from New York on the 19", arrived off the 
Chesapeak on the 24", almost a fortnight too late as we all 
believe. Lord Cornwallis capitulated on the 17". He was 
lost for want of the promised naval superiority under Sir 
G. Rodney. Such has been Lord Cornwallis’ fate and will 
be the fate, I have repeatedly told the Ministers, of every , 
post if the enemy remain superior at sea.’ 


Governor Andrew Elliot to Lord Cathcart, November 8, 
1781: 


“The fleet was not ready to sail from the Hook until the 
19” Oct’: on the 13" (? 23rd) the General (Clinton) and Ad- 
miral (Graves) received (off Chesapeake) the account of the 
surrender on the 19", the very day the fleet sailed. Our 
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fleet consisted of 27 sail of the Line, 2 of only four guns (?) 
8 frigates, 5 sloops and 4 fire ships. They, three days 
after, drove the French Frigates into Chesapeak and showed 
themselves to the French fleet, who notwithstanding made 
no movement towards an action, although on two days the 
wind favoured. Our fleet returned and landed the troops. 
We hear this day Admiral Graves sails for Jamaica, Sir 8. 
Hood to the West Indies, it is said with part of Admiral 
Digby’s Squadron. I can’t say exactly of what number the 
French fleet consisted, but certainly in numbers of ships of 
various denominations it considerably exceeded ours. We 
are surprised our Fleet should leave on this Coast the 
French fleet, whose intentions are unknown. Our fleet was 
lumbered up with troops and we are the more surprised the 
French did not attack. I myself am convinced our Ad- 
mirals must have the best reasons and information. Lord 
Dalrymple and Lord Lincoln leave, both express much 
friendship for me. Lord Dalrymple has the General’s (Clin- 
ton’s) orders to show you all his private papers; all is now 
reduced to writing. You know conversations are difficult 
to be remembered. . . . I pity Sir H. (Clinton), to those 
who know the country, his conduct and situation will ap- 
pear in a proper light, but son events are ever followed 
by disagreeable clamours. Friends should not defend, until 
there is an attack.”. . . 


Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart: 


“NEw YorK Nov’ 30, 1781, 

“There is but one cause my dear Lord, to which to im- 
pute our great misfortune, (Cornwallis’s capitulation) the 
want of promised Naval superiority, in that his Lordship 
and I are agreed. But I fear in printing his letter of the 
20 without correction, I have been too attentive to his in- 
terests, and negligent of my own. I did not influence him 
in taking the Post of York; I was not aware of the defects 
of the ground until afterwards; he was not detained con- 
trary to his own judgment by my orders. He had positive 
assurance from me that joint Naval and Military exertions 
in his favour could not be made in Chesapeak. ‘There is no 
pretence he could not have had entrenching tools. I shall, 
in case an unfavourable impression is made in Europe, ex- 
pect from his Lordship’s candour an avowal of the above 
oints, such as he admitted in conversation, before I sent his 
etter to the press: otherwise I shall take effectual steps.” 
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Governor Elliot to Lord Cathcart: 


“New York Dec’ 8" 1781, 

. . . “ Washington at Philadelphia. His troops in dif- 
ferent Quarters. Keep the French well employed at home, 
and all will go well. General Arnold and lady go home, if 
you wish to see them you can easily. She is your old 
acquaintance. . . . Lord Cornwallis goes in the Fleet; the 
General (Clinton) and he have on all occasions appeared 
friends, which gave me great satisfaction. . . . Clinton and 
Cornwallis I think really stand on common ground—an un- 
expected Naval force not provided against, has and only 
caused to bring about what has happened.” 


Sir Henry Clinton to Lord Cathcart : 


“New York, Dec™ 30 1781 

get to the capitulation, Sir Henry Clinton wrote :] 
‘“‘ He (Lord Cornwallis) as he owns never gave me any 
hint that the ground of York was bad, and subject to enfi- 
lade till after Tis capitulation, nor (did he) gpeak the least 
unfavorably of it, till the enemy’s first parallel was made, 
and they had got round his left, nor did I receive this letter 
till a few hours before he capitulated. With best regards to 
Lady Cathcart,” etc. 

He adds a postscript, “I am froze—I am blind, and I fear 
I shall make you so before you decipher this.” 


Governor Elliot to his nephew, Sir Gilbert Elliot, M. P.: 


“ New YorK June 1783. 

[Referring to the condition of affairs in New York, he 
says :] ‘The Americans labour under great difficulty as to 
revenue and they are anxious as to commerce. It is a matter 
of importance to the English nation that there should be a 
judicious formation of a sufficient commercial plan... . 
Nothing is heard but of the heated resolves of the Populace 
against readmission of the Loyalists. The paper currency 
having failed, army certificates or security of vacant lands 
were adopted. These would not procure a pair of shoes. 
To the way of ‘ fillup’ confiscated Estates were to be treated 
as vacant lands, then speculators bought up these certificates 
for 2/6 on the £1, some greatly under that price. The mili- 
tary being informed became exasperated and made great 
clamour. Lazy vermin as they called them, getting 20s/ for 
what they paid 2s/. Respectable people naturally resented 
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this, (and) a new order was made to check the speculators. 
Speculators then under (the) guise of friendship rushed into 

ew York, where (the) Loyalists had congregated crying 
“‘ Estates for Ever gone,” and (they) offered to cover Estates 
with certificates at various sums, as low as 5s/6d. This is 
not hearsay. Loyalists as a rule would not throw good 
money after bad, the Speculators were enraged and returned 
to denounce the loyalists, in the respective Province to 
which the Speculators belonged, fomenting violent resolves 
against favouring Loyalists. . . . Georgia and the Carolinas 
are moderate, because Speculators have not reached them, 
their trouble will be the negroes. I am as much done with 
America and American affairs, as it seems the wish of Great 
Britain to be: God help the New Ministry to help her with 
restoratives of all sorts, she has had enough of evacuations.” 


Andrew Elliot to Sir Gilbert Elliot: 


“New York February 2, 1776. 

. “Lady Dunmore’ left for Virginia. She has been 
here with her three boys for a month; the boys with me. 
I got a lodging in Town for her Ladyship and daughters. 
The most amiable I ever met; the vest cut out to make a 
thinking man happy. Her affability, ease, form and man- 
ners have charmed everybody; the whole Town was seized 
with a desire to Oblige her. My coach was an hour getting 
through the crowd of all ranks, offering their good wishes. 
Considering her rank and station she is a fine woman that 
can please here in this hour of our spirit of (discord). . . . 
Since writing our fort is burnt, the Governor and his lady 
very ill from the cold they catched! The tea was to be 
landed and stored there till the duty was paid; warm 
— ; the ship is not arrived; what will be done time will 
show.” ... 


1 Lady Charlotte Stewart was the daughter of the sixth Earl of Gallo- 
way and wife of John, fourth Earl of Dunmore, last Provincial Governor 
of Virginia. 
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LETTER OF JOHN PAUL JONES. 
FROM THE AUTOGRAPH COLLECTION OF FERDINAND J. DREER. 


RANGER, NANTES 11" Dec* 1777. 
Honorep Sir, 


I think it my duty to give you some Acc’ts of my Passage 
from Portsmouth to this place, as this may perhaps find you 
at home in the Bosom of domestic happiness. I had passed 
the Western Islands before a sail appeared within our Hori- 
zon from the Masthead; but this Halyon Season was then 
interrupted, and changed into continued alarms Night and 
day: till the Ranger cast Anchor here the 2* currant, this 
afforded me excellent Opportunities of exercising the Offi- 
cers and men especially in the Night, and it is with much 
Pleasure that I assure you their behaviour was to my entire 
Satisfaction. I fell in with an Enemies Fleet of Ten Sail off 
Ushant, bound up channel, but notwithstanding my best 
endeavours, I was unable to detach any of them from the 
strong Convoy under which they sailed. I fell in with and 
brought too a number of other Ships and Vessells none 
whereof proved to be British Property except two Brigan- 
tines with Fruit from Malaga for London which became 
Prizes, the one is arrived here, the other I am told in Quib- 
eron Bay. The Rangers sailing does not answer the general 
expectation, oweing in a great measure to her being too 
deep, very foul and overmasted, her Ballast laid too high, 
on account of its improper quality, for a ship of this con- 
struction, this with the extraordinary weight of her lower 
masts; occasioned her being very Crank. I am paying my 
whole attention to remedy these inconveniences as much as 
Possible. I am shortening the lower masts, shipping the 
main mast further aft, and mean to ballast with Lead; as 
that article will stow under the lower tier of water the less 
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quantity will be sufficient, of course the Ship will be so 
much the lighter, and sail so much the faster, and we shall 
then, I hope, be able to stow the Cables under the Platform. 
Tho’ I have yet received no Letter from the Commissioners, 
I understand that they had some time ago provided for me 
one of the finest frigates that can be imagined, calculated for 
Thirty-two Twenty-four Pounders, on one deck, and longer 
than any Ship in the Enemies Fleet, but it seems they were 
unfortunately under the necessity of giving her up on Ac- 
count of some difficulties which they met with at Court, how- 
ever I esteem the intention as much as tho’ it had succeeded, 
as I shall always cherish the grateful remembrance of the 
Honor which Congress hath conferred on me by this and 
every other instance of their generous Approbation. I shall 
be the happiest of men if a Life of services devoted to the 
Interests of America can be rendered instrumental in se- 
curing its Independence. 

My particular thanks are due to you Sir, as one of the 
four Members of that Honorable Committee to whose gen- 
erous intention, and approbation I more immediately owe 
this great and unsolicited Obligation, but I hope for Oppor- 
tunities of proving by my Conduct the deep sense I enter- 
tain of that favor. 

The inclosed Letter, and its consequences hath give me 
real concern. Malice is a stranger to my nature. I hate 
domestic broils, or misunderstandings, and would do, or 
suffer much, as a private Person to prevent them. But as 
an Officer, honored with the approbation of Congress, and 
conscious of having at no time exceeded even in thought 
the delicate lines of my duty, or express Letter of my 
Orders; I am in the highest degree tenacious of the respect 
due to my Signature; and I bid the most contemptuous 
defiance to the insinuation of any man out of Congress. 

I have been informed in Portsmouth that the four Oar’d 
Boat which attended the Ranger was built for the Ports- 
mouth Privateer, and after being rejected as misconstructed 
and unuseful for that ship, was Assigned over to the Ranger, 
be this as it may, I will boldly affirm that she was the worst 
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constructed & most unserviceable Boat that I ever saw, be- 
longing to a Ship of War, for tho’ a man stepping on her 
Gunnel, would bring it down to the Water’s edge, yet was 
her Weight equal, or nearly so to that of the Cutter, which I 
planned and had built, capable of carrying 40 armed Men. 
Had I been able, which I was not, to stow the two Boats, 
which I found provided for the Ranger, I must have been 
reduced to the Alternatives of throwing them overboard, or 
strikeing the Topmasts several times, on the Passage to 
prevent oversetting the Ship. I mention this matter to you 
in confidence as a Friend, declaring on the Honor of a Gen- 
tleman that I wish on my part to give it to Oblivion. 

I have the pleasure to hear that Captains Thompson and 
Hinman are well at Lorient of which please inform Mrs. 
Thompson. I shall endeavour to procure the Articles men- 
tioned in Mrs. Whipple’s memorandum. I hope to live in 
the remembrance of the few acquaintances I have in Ports- 
mouth, and I have the honor to be with due Respect. 

Sir : 
Your very obliged 
very Obedient 
- The Hon” most humble Servant 
Gens WHIPPLE. JN° P. JONES. 
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A MEMOIR OF GENERAL HENRY MILLER. 
BY HIS GRANDSON, HENRY MILLER WATTS. 


Henry Miller was born 13th February, 1751, in Manor 
township, Lancaster County. He was the youngest son of 
John Miller, who early purchased a tract of land within the 
limits of the manor of Conestoga, on a part of which he 
subsequently laid out a town-plot, and called it Millersburg 
(now Millersville). The ancestral home is still standing, a 
fair specimen of the era of colonial building. Young Mil- 
ler received his education in the schools at Lancaster. Se- 
lecting the law for his profession, he first entered the office 
of Collinson Reed, Esq., of Reading, in 1769, and at a later 
date that of Samuel Johnston, Esq., Prothonotary of York 
County, under whose instructions he completed his studies 
and was admitted to practice. Among the prominent fami- 
lies then residing in Lancaster was that of Joseph Rose, 
Esq., a native of Ireland, and a graduate of Dublin Uni- 
versity. He was the father of several daughters, who 
became the mothers of well-known families of the Com- 
monwealth. One of these was Ursula Rose, whose beauty 
and gracefulness are still preserved in a portrait painted by 
Benjamin West, who was then an inmate of her father’s 
house. With her, prior to his reaching the age of maturity, 
Henry Miller, on 26th June, 1770, was united in marriage, 
whereupon the young couple removed to York. In 1772 
his qualifications for a useful life were recognized by his 
appointment as collector of excise for the county of York, 
and this office he acceptably filled during the ensuing two 
years. 

Throughout the exciting period which preceded the 
breaking out of the war for independence, Henry Miller 
was an ardent advocate for the claims of the Colonies, and 
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when the news of the skirmish at Concord reached York, 
he was one of the first. to offer his services in the defence 
of their rights. Under the resolution of Congress, 14th 
June, 1775, a company of riflemen was recruited by Captain 
Michael Doudle, principally from the neighborhood of Sam 
Getty’s tavern (now Gettysburg) and in York, of which 
Henry Miller was chosen the senior lieutenant. This com- 
pany became attached to the battalion of riflemen com- 
manded by Colonel William Thompson, which received the 
first commissions issued by Congress, and took rank over 
other regiments. The battalion was composed of six com- 
panies from Pennsylvania, two from Maryland, and two from 
Virginia. To Lieutenant Miller’s company also belongs the 
honor of being the first to arrive at Cambridge from any 
point south of Long Island and west of the Hudson River. 
On 1st July, 1775, the day on which the company started 
for the camp at Cambridge, the Committee of York County 
wrote to the delegates in Congress from Pennsylvania: .. . 
“The officers we take the liberty to commend to you are 
Capt. Michael Doudle, Lieutenants Henry Miller, John 
Dill and James Matson. They are men whose courage we 
have the highest opinion of. The company including offi- 
cers and men are beyond the number fixed for this county, 
and as Gen. Gates thought it improper to discharge any, we 
have sent them all. We hope no alteration will be made in 
the officers. The Captain has behaved very well on this oc- 
casion, and has done all in his power, by advancing money, 
&c., to forward the important common cause. Mr. Miller is 
known to some of you gentlemen. They all have wives 
and families, and are entitled to the warmest thanks of 
their country.” By 8th July the company reached Bethle- 
hem, and after a short halt resumed their march. We next 
hear of them passing through New Windsor, on the Hud- 
son, and finally of their arrival at Cambridge early in the 
afternoon of July 25. The day following they were or- 
dered to the front, where they did picket duty and assisted 
in the trenches at Ploughed Field. 
Of the first action in which the company participated, 
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29th July, we have the following account: ‘“ We were in- 
formed by our sentries at the foot of Bunker’s Hill, that 
the enemy had cut down several large trees, and were busy 
all night in throwing up a line and abattis in front of it. In 
the evening orders were given to the York County Rifle 
Company to march down to an advanced post, on Charles- 
town Neck, to endeavor to surround the enemy’s advanced 
guard, and bring off some prisoners, from whom we ex- 
pected to learn the enemy’s design in throwing up the 
abattis in the Neck. The rifle company divided, and exe- 
cuted their plan in the following manner: Capt. Doudle, 
with thirty men filed off to the right of Bunker’s Hill, and, 
creeping on their hands and knees, got into the rear of the 
enemies sentries without being discovered. The other di- 
vision under Lieut. Miller, were equally successful in getting 
behind the sentries on the left, and were within a few yards 
of joining the division on the right, when a party of regu- 
lars came down the hill to relieve their guard, and crossed 
our riflemen before they saw them, and immediately fired. 
The riflemen returned the salute, killed several, and brought 
off two prisoners and their muskets, with the loss of Corpo- 
ral Cruise,’ who is supposed to be killed as he had not been 
heard of since the affair.”? A few days later Captain 
Doudle resigned, and Lieutenant Miller was promoted to 
the command of the company, and participated with it in 
the siege of Boston. After evacuating Boston, General 
Howe sailed for Halifax. On June 11 he sailed for New 
York, arriving at Sandy Hook the 29th, and took possession 
of Staten Island 2d July. Here, on August 1, he was joined 
by Sir Henry Clinton, from Charleston, and his brother, 
Lord Howe, with a fleet and large land forces from England, 
whereupon preparations were commenced for the capture of 
New York and the country along the Hudson. 


1 Walter Cruise was taken prisoner, and not exchanged for seventeen 
months. He was subsequently promoted to captain in the Sixth Penn- 
sylvania Regiment of the Line.—Ep. 

* Paul Lunt’s Diary, May-December, 1775, p. 9. Edited by S. A. 
Greene, M.D. 
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In the mean time the rifle battalion to which Captain 
Miller was attached had been re-enlisted, and as the First 
Regiment of the Pennsylvania Line in the Continental ser- 
vice, commanded by Colonel Edward Hand, began its new 
term of service in the camp on Long Island. Of the part 
taken in the movements which followed, by Captain Miller 
and his company, we quote from a letter of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Chambers, of his regiment, to his wife, under date 
of 3d September, 1776: “On the morning of the 22d August 
there were nine thousand British troops on New Utrecht 
plains. The guard alarmed our small camp, and we as- 
sembled at the flagstaff. We marched our forces to watch 
the enemy. . . . When in sight of Flatbush, we discovered 
the enemy, but not the main body. On perceiving us, they 
retreated down the road perhaps a mile. <A party of our 
people, commanded by Captain Miller, followed them close 
with a design to decoy a portion of them to follow him, 
whilst the rest kept in the edge of the woods alongside of 
Capt. Miller. But they thought better of the matter, & 
would not come after him, though he went within two hun- 
dred yards. There they stood for a long time, & then Cap- 
tain Miller turned off to us.” . .. In his account of the 
retreat, General Hand writes: “‘ My regiment was posted in 
a redoubt on the left, & in the lines on the left of the great 
road below Brooklyn Church. Captain Henry Miller com- 
manded in the redoubt.” Writing to his wife, Captain Miller 
states: “‘ Today (August 4) my company was reviewed by 
General Washington, but owing to a heavy cannonade up 
the river his stay was very short.” Again, on the 31st of the 
same month : “ As our regiments were sent only as an ad- 
vance guard to watch the movements of the enemy and not 
for the purpose of making a stand, where they did, and as 
they were brought into action by the great spirit which pre- 
vailed among the Pennsylvania, Maryland and lower country 
troops, the result of the battle could not be properly called 
a defeat. . . . We forced the enemy to retreat three differ- 
ent times from their advanced posts, and their loss was 
greater than our own. . . . The retreat was conducted in 
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such a manner, as would do honor to the most experi- 
enced Generals and army in the world: for it entirely dis- 
concerted the designs of the enemy to surround us. I had 
the honor to be in the rear guard, the Sun was up before I 
left the Island. Governor’s Island was given up yesterday. 
We shall leave New York in a few days, for this place is too 
advantageously situated for the enemy, and the possession 
of it will not afford them an easy access to the back country.” 

A contemporary writer states this additional fact: “ Cap- 
tain Miller in this retreat, was the last man to enter the 
boats, and that, when they pushed off and were supposed to 
be out of danger, the fog of the morning still overhanging 
them, he stood up, hat in hand, and gave three hearty 
cheers. This brought down on them a volley of musketry 
that nearly swamped their boats.” 


(To be continued.) 


VoL, x1.—23 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Continued from page 234.) 


Lonpon June 26. 1770. 
Dear Davie 

Your last Letter to me was dated the 20“ of February, 
which I acknowleged in mine of April 7%. I wrote you 
likewise May 23* a long Letter, to which I refer.—Dr. 
Franklin shewed me a Letter from you of later Date than 
your last to me, and I think there is a Packet arrived since 
that, by neither of which Conveyances have I heard from 
you; but I suppose you had nothing material to say. At 
present, you have to acknowlege the Receit of mine of Janry 
11. February 17. March 19. April 7. and May 23. of which 
I suppose I shall hear in due time. 

As I have nothing to write you relating to Business, and 
very little or nothing new to say regarding Politics, I shall 
not now trouble you with a long Letter. Since the Parlia- 
ment separated, we have been in a State of perfect Tran- 
quillity here, and, as far as I can see, are likely to continue 
so. The Truth is, all this Superstructure of Faction hath 
been raised by a few Incendiaries, who have already carried 
their Operations to the utmost. They are now by no means 
likely to increase; so that any Defection of their present 
Number, by Death or otherwise, will reduce them to nothing, 
and then Men will naturally return to the old parliamentary 
Methods of Opposition, to which I have no Sort of Objec- 
tion, as it serves to keep the Ministry for the time being 
more attentive to the Duties of their Station, and more 
guarded in all their Conduct. During the last Session the 
present Ministry, by merely keeping their Ground, have 
well nigh ruined their Opponents. Had they had Courage 
enough to go a Step farther—to make a few Examples—it 
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would have entirely completed the Business. However, I 
am not without Hopes, that by next Sessions they will be- 
come more sensible of their real Strength, and act accord- 
ingly. It is very true, that the Spirit of Faction hath of late 
gone greater Lengths than perhaps any Government ought 
to suffer with Impunity, which implies a most singular Want 
of libility somewhere; yet I see no Signs (as some think 
they discover) of a Consumption, or speedy Dissolution of 
our Constitution. Were Matters carried but a very little 
farther, it would find many and great Resources, and receive 
effectual Support from Men of Sense and Property every- 
where; nor can it, in my Mind, be either ruined or mate- 
rially hurt by the Clamour of a few self-interested Individ- 
uals about Grievances which are not felt, and Apprehensions 
which are not even understood by the Bulk of the People. 
A mere Mob in this Country, having no universally allowed 
just Cause of Complaint, and without a gallant, enterprizing, 
and sagacious Leader, can do nothing, unless joined by the 
Military, who are hitherto untainted, and of whom a single 
Regiment could easily have dispersed all the Multitudes that 
ever assembled to abett the late Riots. In Scotland they 
make a National Cause of it, and are quite unanimous in 
favour of Government: And their Union upon this Occa- 
sion is easily accounted for, as the Jacobite Party, now their 
old Cause is extinguished, from the very Nature of their 
Principles, remain firm Friends of Monarchy in opposition 
equally to Anarchy and Republicanism. 

I am sorry to perceive, by the American Papers, that the 
Disturbances in Boston rather increase than abate. I cannot 
easily conceive what the People there aim at. If the Ani- 
mosities are carried much farther, I cannot conjecture how 
they will terminate.—You must see further into the Matter 
than I can possibly do. I am afraid they take advantage of 
our Dissentions at home, else they would not surely venture 
on committing such great Outrages. They do not well to 
avail themselves of the Timidity and Irresolution of the 
Men now at the Helm. But I will avoid forming any hasty 
Opinion of the Conduct of these People, till they have had 
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full Time and ample Opportunity to answer for themselves. 
In the mean time, I pray for the Peace, Happiness, and 
Prosperity equally, of all the British Empire. 

The Bearer of this, M™ Samuel Gale, is extremely well re- 
commended to me, as an able Astronomer and Mathemati- 
cian. He has taken an invincible Inclination to visit North 
America, where he hopes to find Employment, as a Land 
Surveyor; or in some other Shape, in which he is qualified. 
As he has the Character of a very sober well-dispossed 
Young Man, I hope you will give him your Countenance, 
and, if you can, recommend him to some Business. 

You will see by the Papers, that we have lost our Lord 
Mayor; which, at this Juncture, throws the City into a little 
Confusion. The Popular Party are likely to carry the new 
Elections, for Mayor, Sherifis, and Member for the City; 
but that will signify little. We are, otherwise, in absolute 
Tranquillity. 

My Wife has been at Bath these three Weeks, and is 
already much restored. All the rest of my Family are in 
their Ordinary. I hope M™ Hall has got well again, and 
that I shall hear from you soon. Mean while, I remain as 
ever 

Dear Davie 
Yours most affectionately 
Wit: Srranan. 
Delivered by M* Gale. 


(Copy.) 
Lonvon Aug* 8. 1770. 

Dear Davis 

In the Course of last Month I received yours of May 26, 
June 8 and 14. by Captains Moore, Sparks, Osborne and 
Friend, acknowledging the Receit of mine by the February 
Packet, by Capt* Sparks and Falconer, and also mine of 
April 7 by the Packet. As for the Omissions—You will 
find 3 Burrough’s Reports instead of 2 you wrote for, one 
of which is for M" Moore.—The Prayer Books were sent in 
the Amelia, Villeneufoe, the London Magazines for 1737, 
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&e. in 11 Vol’ by the Dolphin, Stephenson, in a Box with 
the Mag* for May, to the Care of M* Samuel Gale, by whom 
I wrote you June 26 and July 7. The rest shall be included 
in the Invoice of next Parcel, which I am getting ready as 
fast as possible. 

I have paid Bayles & Staples £4: 14: 6 and Mr’ Balfour 
£3: 16: 9 as you desired, for which I have debit you. 

Thave not yet heard from Mess” Parr & Bulkely at Lisbon; 
but when I do, shall be sure to advise you of it in Course. 
Hope you got a good Account of your Creditor you went in 
quest of. I purchased a Lottery Ticket for you the moment 
they were issued, which cost £14. 9.6. The Number 2916. 
I wish you heartily good Luck with it. 

I dare say I have rather tired you with my Politicks of 
late; but at present I have none to trouble you with. We 
are all profoundly quiet here. I wish it were so to you, 
tho’ there is yet little Appearance of it. But having already 
given you my Opinion upon that important Subject, I shall 
now be silent upon it. 

The Letter I wrote to Dt Franklin, with his Answer to it, 
the Governor writes his Father he had heard much of, but 
had not seen, as there had not, of late years, been any Cor- 
respondence between you. I therefore sent him another 
Copy of it by M' Gale. You was certainly right not to let 
it go out of your hands to any Person, as it was highly im- 
proper to publish it, or risk its getting into the Papers; but 
still I could have wished that the Governor had seen it, as 
it must be agreeable to him to peruse such a Production of 
his Father’s. You will at the same time, excuse me for 
expressing my Concern that there should be any Misunder- 
standing between you and him. I am always so, when this 
happens to be the Case between two People; who are both 
worthy in themselves, and mean one another well. I intreat 
then that you will forthwith make up the Breach. If you 
think you have been aggrieved by any part of his Conduct 
(which I am convinced he never intended) the nobler it will 
be in you to make the first Step to a thorough Reconciliation. 
I am quite certain that your Difference, whatever it may be, 
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is literally a Misunderstanding. I pray you therefore to com- 
ply with my Request without Delay. Iam sure you will find 
a Correspondent Disposition in him, and that you will both 
thank me for thus abruptly taking upon me the best of all 
Employments that of a Peace-maker. A single Line from 
you to him does the thing at once, and I trust to hear of 
your having complied with this my earnest Request in your 
very next Letter. The Governor has had a very critical 
Part to act during all these Turmoils; and what is very ex- 
traordinary, and very much to his Honour, I never heard his 
Conduct arraigned in any one Instance. This adds to my 
Solicitude that two such Men as you and he, whom I love 
and esteem, should love and esteem one another. 

The late Trial of the Duke of Cumberland hath termin- 
ated much to his Dishonour. His whole Conduct in Prose- 
cution of that Intrigue was not only highly unbecoming his 
Station; but low, puerile and unmanly to a great Degree. 
His Letters, (tho’ some Allowance ought to be made for 
them as being the hasty Productions of a young Man under 
the Influence of one of the strongest Passions,) are yet so 
very incorrect and devoid of Sentiment, as to appear alto- 
gether unworthy of one who had the Advantage of a liberal 
Education. But above all, his running out of the Room, 
when he was discovered with his Mistress, and then offering 
to take his Bible Oath he had not been there, will ever be 
remembered to his Discredit. To say the Truth, it is really 
shocking to find a Member of the Royal Family, and nearly 
allied to our Sovereign, so very much underbred. I know 
not where the Fault lies, but I see our Mock-Patriots are 
making their own Use of this imprudent and unfortunate 
Event to traduce the whole Family. 

The Fire at Portsmouth was probably the Deed of some 

.of the worthless Workmen about the Yard, not of the 
French. There is not the smallest Appearance of a War 
with them, or with any other Power. And all you have 
seen in the Papers about a Change of Ministry is absolutely 
without Foundation. No Application has been or is in- 
tended to be made to Lord Chatham; and Lord Northing- 
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ton came to Town, purely because he was tired of the 
Country, in order to hire a House for a Town Residence. 
All these Paragraphs are artfully published to impress 
People at a Distance with a Notion of the Instability of our 
Councils, and are well calculated to keep up a Spirit of Dis- 
content and Opposition; but I hope without Effect. My 
Wife is still at Bath. The rest of my Family are now at 
home, and join me in kindest remembrance of you and 
yours. My Love to M™ Hall. I am Dear Davie 
Most affectionately Yours 
Witt: STrRAHAN 


Lonpon August 24.-1770. 
Dear Davie 

The original of the above I hope you received by the last 
Packett, tho’ I am somewhat apprehensive it was rather too 
late. I now send you your last Order, (amounting to 
£215: 19: 9) as complete as possible, which I hope will 
reach you safe. 

No News stirring at present.—The New York Merchants 
here, in consequence of Orders from thence by the last 
Packett, are shipping large Quantities of all Sorts of our 
Manufactures; those for Woolen Goods, in particular, are 
so extensive, that there are not enough in the Markett, I am 
well assured, to supply them. Thus the Ice being now 
broke, the other Colonies must soon follow their Example. 
I wish from my Heart yours had yielded first. I know the 
good Disposition of the Ministry towards you, and I have long 
thought the Matter now in Dispute between us a mere Bag- 
atelle. In such a Situation of Things it is very natural for 
honest Men to grow warm, and to be alarmed for their Lib- 
erties, as thinking them in real Danger. This, in them, is 
very excuseable. But the artful and factious part of the 
Community make their own Advantage of public Misappre- 
hensions, and blow the Flame. This has been the Case 
now: For I am very well assured, that many of the most 
zealous Sticklers for Non-importation have themselves been 
underhand concerned in large clandestine Importations; and 
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I know too, that several of the Colonies (and yours in par- 
ticular) have been, from time to time, encouraged to hold 
out by Letters from England, which, in my Opinion, had 
better been let alone.—I will not farther. enlarge, tho’ I 
could say a great deal more. [I shall only add, that upon 
such Occasions, honest Men are generally the greatest Suf- 
ferers, by permitting themselves to be duped by the Artful 
and Designing. I never thought it was worth your while 
to stand out upon the Tea Duty; and I always imagined, 
what has now come to pass, that you could not, in the Na- 
ture of Things, hold out long without a Free-Importation ; 
and that, even if you could, for any Length of time, all the 
Colonies would never continue long of one Mind. To sup- 
pose that they would, they must all be composed of honest 
Men without Exception. But of such, neither the Continent 
of America, nor any other Continent, consists. 

My Wife, having got pure well again at Bath, now talks 
of returning home. All the rest of my Family are in their 
Ordinary. I am and have been for some time, extremely 
busy, having not only my own particular Affairs, but the 
whole Concerns of King’s Printer and Law Printer, upon 
my Hands; by all which you cannot conceive in what con- 
stant Employment I am kept, and what uninterrupted At- 
tention they require. 

I expect M* Balfour from Edinburgh next Week, who 
comes here almost purposely to pay me a Visit.—I wish you 
were here likewise to give him the Meeting.—I have, at your 
Desire, long forebore to mention your coming here; but I 
must beg leave to ask you once more, Do you ever intend to 
visit your native Country? I have yet had no Letters from 
Lisbon. When I have, you shall know. I remain 

Dear Davie 
Yours most affectionately 
Wi: Srranay. 
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Lonpon Nov‘. 7, 1770. 
Dear Davie 

I wrote you Aug" 8. by the Packett—Aug* 24 by Cap- 
tain Sparks, and Oct’ 6 by the Packett.—To which I refer. 

I am since favoured with yours of Sept’ 15, owning the 
Receit of all my Letters except the above mentioned. In 
my last I acknowleged the Receit of £200 from Parr and 
Bulkeley at Lisbon, and inclosed is the State of our Account 
as it now stands in my Books, and which I hope will tally 
with yours; as in my Letter of July 5. 1769. I accounted 
for and adjusted all the Differences which then subsisted 
between yours and mine. When Mess” Parr and Bulkeley 
make me any farther Remittance I shall duly advise you. 
You need never send me Bills but with your own Conve- 
niency ; for you know, from the beginning of our Dealings 
to this Day, I have never had Occasion to say a Word upon 
that subject, unless it was highly to praise your singular 
Punctuality which I once more sincerely thank you for. I 
believe there is hardly such another Correspondent, any- 
where, with regard to that Particular. 

The Index to the Monthly Review, as far as yet printed 
(and indeed the only Copy of it I could get) was sent in the 
Parcel of August 24.—The London Mag. for 1737, 39, 49, 
&c. in 11 Volumes 3} b* was sent by the Dolphin, Stevenson, 
June 28. along with M" Gale, and were put in a Box marked, 
Samuel Gale, Stores.—I hope you received it from him. It 
contained also the Mag* for May, and 75 Fisher’s Compan- 
ion—The 200 Smallest Fables, and 1 Croxall’s Esop still 
wanting, shall be sent with next Parcel.—This is all I think 
I have to say at present with Respect to Business. 

As for Politics—Since last Session of Parliament, the 
Opposition have lost three of their principal Members— 
Beckford, our late Mayor, a bold and ready Tool in the 
Hands of Lord Chatham, equal to the most daring and 
hazardous Services, whose Assurance could not be daunted, 
and whose Thirst after political Mischief was unquench- 
able—Lord Granby, who tho’ in his own Nature easy, hu- 
mane, and generous, was yet to be dreaded from his Facility 
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and Weakness, from his Love of low Popularity, from the 
Influence this gave him among the Soldiery, and from his 
being in a manner obliged, by pecuniary Obligations, to 
adopt the Politicks of Men who had sinister Views in all 
their Conduct, and were in every Respect inferior to himself, 
who always meant well, whatever Construction might have 
been put upon his late Conduct in Parliament.—And lastly, 
George Grenville, who is now past Recovery, and cannot, I 
am well assured, live many Weeks. He was, in truth, the 
chief Pillar of the Opposition, and kept them united: For 
as he was personally obnoxious to the King, who had deter- 
mined, I believe, never again to employ him, and his Rank 
among the Party must have for ever prevented any Overture 
for an Accommodation in which he was not comprehended, 
he alone, in a Manner, rendered them permanent and for- 
midable.—In the whole House of Commons there are not 
three Men in Opposition, of equal Weight and Consideration. 

Our Patriots made a very ridiculous Figure last Wednes- 
day in Westminster-hall, a particular Account of which you 
will find in the Chronicle. It is, I hope, the last Effort of 
an expiring Faction that hath too long disgraced this Coun- 
try. I am told also that they are beginning to fall out 
among themselves, and that one Party of them threaten to 
expose the Operations of the other by a Publication of their 
Conduct for some time past. If that really takes place, you 
will then be convinced ‘how very contemptible and few in 
Number are the Men who have made the Bustle, that hath 
given People, at a Distance in particular, so much alarm and 
uneasiness. Even Wilkes himself is almost tired out; for 
he told a Friend of his the other Day, who met him in the 
Street, and asked him how he did: Jam pretty well, answered 
he, but damnably sick of Wilkes and Liberty. 

With regard to our Dispute with Spain, I can assure you 
from the best Authority, it is now reduced to a mere Punc- 
tilio, and that there is no doubt of their Submission. The 
French Court too dread nothing so much as breaking with 
us at present. These important Particulars you may depend 
on. But if, contrary to all reasonable Expectation, the pres- 
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ent Misunderstanding should at length terminate in a War, ° 


I know our Fieet is in excellent Order; that 18 ships of the 
Line, with a great number of Frigates, are already manned, 
and can put to Sea in a Week; that 50 more can be ready 
in a few Months; and that the whole Nation, from their nat- 
ural Restlessness and Fickleness, are quite alive and alert 
in contemplation of a Rupture with their antient Enemies. 

As for our Finances I have likewise the Pleasure to tell 
you, from the highest Authority, that, in spite of the sup- 
posed Stagnation of our Trade to America, the Sinking 
Fund this year (viz. from Michaelmas 1769. to Michaelmas 
last) amounts to £2,833,860, which is just £421,074 more 
than it was last year: A Sum which, together with an addi- 
tional Shilling Land-tax, is sufficient to carry on a Naval 
War, without laying any additional Burthen upon the 
People. A Situation this, which our Enemies know, and 
tremble at. 

I hope it is true, what our Newspapers tell us, that your 
Province hath followed the Example of that of New York, 
and have agreed to import after the 19th of January. In 
this I think you do well, whatever other People may say to 
the Contrary. I have now had Occasion to hear every Thing 
that can be offered on both sides of this important Question, 
have nothing earthly to biass me, and have considered it in 
the fullest and most dispassionate Manner I was capable of.— 
The Result is, That I think a Separation or a long-subsisting 
Difference between Britain and her Colonies equally preju- 
dicial to both.—That many and great Inconveniencies would 
arise to both, if ever Money is raised upon the Subject, for 
the Benefit and Security of the whole British Empire, in any 
other way than by Parliament, who alone have constitution- 
ally the Power of making Laws to bind all the King’s Do- 
minions.—That it requires no great Penetration to foresee 
the Ruin of Great Britain (and of consequence the Ruin of 
all her Domains everywhere) if ever the Doctrine of no Tax- 
ation in America should be established by Law: And, lastly, 
That it is apparently unreasonable that the Mother Country, 


already drained of her Blood and Treasure in supporting, 
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defending, and enlarging her Colonies should bear the whole 
Expence of the British Navy, without whose Protection they 
might soon become a Prey to Foreign Powers. In answer 
| to those who say, Why not make Demands upon the Amer- 
| icans for stipulated Sums by way of Requisition, and let them 
raise money as shall be most agreeable to themselves.—I 
shall only briefly observe, That this is granted them for their 
own separate internal Police tho’ not for national Purposes ; 
that in the way proposed the different Provinces would be 
perpetually quarrelling about their respective Proportions, 
and as the Parliament are fully as incapable Judges of the 
} Sums each Colony could afford to give, as of the best Man- 
i ner of raising them, they would, in all likelihood, dispute 
the Quota required, and many and great Squabbles must 
ensue. It is the peculiar Happiness of the British State, 
That y*® Parliament’s Power hath hitherto been in general 
satisfactory to the People, and that they acquiese in its Regu- 
lations, which in similar Cases no arbitrary Prince durst 
risk; To this Power we, ina great Measure, owe our Wealth 
and Consideration.—Taxes upon Consumption will always 
follow Properly, and the Parliament are as good Judges as 
the People what Articles will best bear taxing. If they err 
in any Case, they seldom fail to alter upon proper Represen- 
{ tation. The Americans ought therefore to contribute to the 
Support of the whole in such Proportion as they are able, 
since they avail themselves of those Laws made by Parlia- 
ment for the Protection of their Lives and Properties, and 
enjoy, in common with all British Subjects, the Protection 
(| of her Fleets and Armies.—But it is alleged, That America 
pays Britain her Proportion of Taxes by the advanced Price 
she pays for her Manufactures.—To this it may be answered, 
that Britain is by Law, as in truth, it ought to be, to give 
the Colonies a Preference of their Consumption of every 
Species of Produce they can raise, and pay, without mur- 
muring, considerable Bounties on their Importation, which } 
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were we at Liberty to supply ourselves with from Foreigners, 
some People aver, would be a saving of nearly as much as 
-would pay for all the British Manufactures consumed in the 
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Colonies; that we are loaded with an enormous Debt, much 
of it contracted in last War on your Acc‘ and that you pay 
no Duties upon Salt, Soap, Candles, Leather, &c. &c. &c. 
which lie very heavy on the Common People here: But as 
I do not pretend to be Master of this intricate Subject, I will 
not now trespass on your Patience farther. 

Hitherto, my dear Friend, I have with the utmost Open- 
ness and Candor; and the best of my Judgment commu- 
nicated to you, from time to time, my Thoughts upon this 
and other Subjects of the like Nature: But you neither 
favour me with yours, nor even with any Observations upon 
mine; whence I begin to think my Politics now begin to be 
disagreeable to you. If so, the least Hint from you will 
prevent all farther trouble to you on this Head. An open 
and free Communication of Sentiments between Friends 
ought to be mutual. 

Next Week the Parliament assembles, when we shall soon 
see what turn public Affairs will take. If I am not misin- 
formed the Parliament will not take off the Duty on Tea; 
nor give up their Right of Taxation in America. I most 
sincerely wish this and every future Dispute may terminate 
so as best to promote the Prosperity and Happiness of the 
Whole. Ican never be brought to think our Interests are, 
or ought to be, separate. 

My Family are at present purely, and join in kind Remem- 
brance of you and yours. I am ever, with unalterable 
Esteem and Affection 

Dear Davie 
Most cordially and faithfully Yours 
WILL: STRAwAN. 


Dr. Franklin is in perfect Health, and writes many Let- 
ters, I suppose, by this Packett.—He and I differ widely in 
our American Politics, which I am heartily sorry for, as I 
esteem him highly.—But tho’ we differ we do not disagree ; 
and must ever be good Friends, as I trust we aim at both 
the same End, tho’ we differ in the Means. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes, 


THE ERIE TRIANGLE AND NORTHWESTERN PENNSYLVANIA LAND 
TiTLEs.—The writer of the a letter was a distinguished member 
of the Philadelphia bar, who was admitted to practice 28th September, 
1791, and died 8th July, 1856, aged eighty-seven years. 


PHILAD* March 15" 1810, 
Sir. 

I now proceed to throw together certain facts and observations relative 
to the long depending western controversy to elucidate its true character 
and with the earnest wish that a result may follow honorable to the 
—e and just to all parties concerned. 

shall begin with an historical narrative in the order of events and 
conclude with such observations as strike me as important on the subject. 

Charles Thompson while Secretary of Congress at New York first sug- 
gested to the Pennsylvania Representation in Congress, the importance 
of purchasing from the United States the Triangular Wall on Lake 
Erie—not for the value of the ground, for the State had already enough, 
but for the purpose of obtaining a port upon the lake the only safe one 
on the side of the United States which if Pennsylvania did not obtain her 
Rival New York would undoubtedly get. This information I had from 
Mr. Thompson himself with whom I am well acquainted. 

The Idea was adopted and purchase made I think as early as 1786 at 
75 cents per acre payable in Cash or United States Certificates then at 
2/6 on the pound. Penna. at this time held large quantities of these Cer- 
tificates obtained through the Land-Office in payment of Lands. Pay- 
ment was not made until I think in 1792 after certificates were funded 
and at par she therefore paid at the full value. The minutes for those 
years will furnish full evidence of the above as they are stated by the 
Comptroller General in his annual statements and published at the end 
of the book. 

Until 1792, no part of Pennsylvania N & W of the Ohio & Alleghany 
and west of the Connewango Creek had been offered forsale. The oper- 
ations of the Land office had been confined to the Country East of this. 
The whole of the West remained a Wilderness—and ungranted except 
the special appropriations for Depreciation and Donation Lands, 

At the Commencement of 1792 the whole Western Frontier from Pitts- 
burg to the New York Line were in the utmost consternation—Harmer’s 
army was defeated in August 1790—St Clair’s army was cut to pieces in 
Nov. 1791—The Inhabitants west of Pittsburg collected in that Town 
for safety, and guards were regularly mounted. Negotiations were car- 
ried on by the Western Indians with the Six Nations (who Inhabited 
New York from Erie eastward and along the Pennsylvania line,) to join 
them which was much apprehended—Conclusive evidence of the above 
facts are contained in President Washington’s speech and communica- 
tions to Congress for 1790. 91. 92. 93. 94. published in the Journals, and 
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Governor Mifflins communications to the State for the same period also 
ublished in the State Journals and the public laws then passed for the 
om of the Western frontiers. To relieve you in the search I beg 
leave to refer you to 12 Jour' of Congress p. 85. 116 to shew that an In- 
dian war existed from 1783 until Waynes Treaty—13 vol. 72. Jour! 
Senate U.S. 25 Oct 1791. p. 6. p. 15. Presidents speech 8 Jany 1792. 10 
Jany answer of Senate—Laws &. S. 1 vol p 189 declaration of Congress 
of existing war—2 vol Laws U.S. Mar 1792 Act to raise Troops—8 Dec 
1790 p 6 Presidents speech—3 Dec 1793 p. 12 ditto—19 Nov 1794 p. 33 
Ditto on same subject see Journals Senate Penn* vol 1 p. 7 29. 37. 47. 54— 
2 vol p. 288, 294, 264, 265, Laws of Penn 3 vol p. 19, 177, 464, 483, 757. 

Pennsylvania being thus situated fell on the expedient of forming a 
dense settlement of hardy adventurers beyond the Alleghany to keep the 
Indians from the interior inhabitants—and of raising money—The Act 
8 Ap. 1792 passed—which reduced the price of the remaining lands east 
of the Alleghany to encourage purchasers—and the condition of settle- 
ment was attached only to the lands west. As the Country was a Wil- 
derness its Settlement was best promoted by Companies of Warrantees 
who in the first instance advanced the monies to the Treasury and where 
means and ‘torn] enabled them to bring in settlers and combine their 
movements better than seperate unassisted and poor individuals could 
at a distance of 100 to 150 miles from settlements. On examining the 
Receiver Generals Accounts for 1792 3. 4. I believe it will appear that 
the Act of April 1792 in those years brought upwards of half a million 
into the Treasury—this was of great importance as the State was heavily 
encumbered at this time and had lost her revenue from Impost by the 
Constitution of the United States and Commerce had not yet revived. 

All the Warrants of the Holland Population and North American 
Land Companies were taken out in 1792, 1793, and 1794, and these three 
companies alone paid in those years upwards of $200,000 to the Com- 
monwealth besides patenting fees at a subsequent period to the State. 
Such was the Terror and apprehension prevailing through the whole of 
that Country that none of the Deputies dared to venture there until the 
close of 1794 and not a single Survey as will appear by searching the 
Land office was made in any part of the whole extent from Pittsburg to 
the lake until 1795—Survey must precede settlement—and the State is 
bound to protect her citizens—yet this protection until 1795, Penn* was 
unable to afford. The whole of 1795 was consumed in making Surveys 
—and no settlements could be made until 1796. 

In 1796 agents were appointed to conduct the settlements— provisions 
—live stock—Seed grain—impliments of agriculture were purchased to 
a large extent and transported through New York and Penn" for the 
supply of the settlers under the Companies—every etfort in the power of 
man was made to settle and improve each and every tract—liberal gra- 
tuities of land amounting to a fourth of each tract was offered to the Set- 
tler—but unfortunately a set of speculators formed themselves into com- 
— to seize and keep the lands of the Companies under the idea then 

eld out that the warrants were all forfeited because more than 2 years 
had elapsed from their respective dates without settlements being made 
these speculators conbiont Intruders into bodies who forcibly took pos- 
session of tracts—if a settler under the Company left his house he would 
find on his return his family and goods thrown out of doors and another 
in possession—riots were generated to an alarming extent—the liberal 
donations of land by the Companies were declared to be strong evidence 
that they had no title to any or they would not be so liberal. Settlers 
under contracts with the Companies were seduced to hold the land for 
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themselves and the whole country was involved in confusion. The Com- 
panies pacified several of these combinations by large sacrifices of money 
and land which unfortunately tended produce others. In proof of the 
above I refer you to the copies of Depositions and in evidence on the 
Trials in the Federal Court. They were made by the Clerk of the Court 
at the Senates request on the —— of Mr M°Arthur about 2 years 
ago and must be on the files of that House. These Depositions were 
o—_ and publicly taken at the Court House in Meadville in the midst 
of that Country and in the presence of the people every Witness was 
closely cross-examined by Counsel on both sides—and the information is 
detailed at full 7 ~ The —— to which I would principall 
refer are those of David Meade, Robert Fitz Randolph, Samuel {torn 
Alexander M*Dowell, Andrew Ellicott, John Adlum, Roger Alden, 
Jabez Colt, Thomas Reece, Judah Colt. In the Legislative proceedings 
which have heretofore taken place and also the Judicial proceedings I 
refer to the Holland Companys case in print a copy of which Mr. Wal- 
lace will lend you. 

A few practical observations result from the foregoing statement: 1. 
Is there any use in retaining any longer the claim in the 9 Sect. of the 
Act of Ap’ 1792 exacting the condition of settlement. 

There is an old Maxim which declares “that the reason of a law 
ceasing the law itself should cease.” This applies with accumulating 
force in regard to this condition. It retards instead of advancing the 
settlement of the Country and is the first cause of all the confusion which 
has existed already for 15 years and will continue to exist as long as the 
condition exists. The only motive for making it was to obtain a frontier 
against Indian incursion. The State of Ohio is now your frontier—ex- 
perience has shown that where title is unfettered, lands will settle fast 
enough in the times of peace and prosperity. No such condition was 
ever before exacted by Pennsylvania and yet her lands where titles were 
clear have settled abundantly fast and where titles were not clear have 
not yet settled. Compare Luzerne and Wayne where settlements began 
in 1769 immediately after the Treaty at Fort Stanwix in 1768, with the 
adjoining Lands in New York and those of our Western Counties set- 
tled since 1784. What a difference! occasioned by the unhappy feud 
with the Connecticut claimants which commenced in 1757, and not yet 
completely terminated. This part has access to two Markets Philad* and 
New York. Compare the Counties west of the Alleghany with the State 
of Ohio whose settlement except in the margin of the river commenced 
later—and their lands sold at double the price without any donation. 
The U. States sell at $2 ene Companies in 1796 sold at $1. and 

ve large donations. hat occasions the difference? Pennsylvania 

as as good lands—in many places are nearer market—has a bank at 
Pittsburg—and a treble communication with Canada—New York and 
the Ohio? I answer nothing but the continuance of the condition—the 
rigorous exaction of forfeiture held out by the Legislature—throwing 
their whole weight into one scale—overawing the Courts, by creating 
new and unheard of Jurisdictions, and for whose benefit? her own— 
No—she depopulates her territory—peoples Ohio and New York one 
her present and the other to become her future rival—for the benefit of 
meritorious actual settlers who have borne the brunt of Indian warfare? 
No, none such exist—for the benefit of actual settlers on their own indi- 
vidual account who ee since the peace with the Indians and who 
mistakenly in point of law but with honest intentions settled, supposing 


the land forfeited—No, almost all persons of this description have ac- 
comodated—In whose benefit? for the benefit of Speculators, assuming 
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the title of Actual settlers, who employ others to intrude and engage to 
divide the spoil—for persons who from interested personal motives to 
keep in office or to get appointed by the people keep up the contention as 
the support of their influence—and who finally make the poor and the 
ignorant their dupes. 

2. How is the dispute to be terminated? 

By the Legislature extinguishing the condition saving unto all parties, 
their rights heretofore acquired. This is but justice. It is doing no more 
than a Court of Chancery would direct as equitable were they to decide 
between private persons situated in regard to each other [torn] the State 
and Warrant holders are situated. 

This is political because it restores character to the title to Lands in 
the Country the whole of which is now in the shade—would invite emi- 
gration now deterred—would restore harmony by anihilating the cause 
of anarchy—would promote a rapid commerce between Pittsburg and 
the lakes now chilled by the checks which the subordinate branches of 
Industry necessary to active commerce now induce the principal of which 
is extensive agricultural improvement—At the present the whole Coun- 
try is in a state of poverty—and people with the best titles are under 
great discouragements. 

I would conclude ya proposing if it meets your approbation: In the 
first place to reject the pending Bill intoto—the Holland Companys 
memorial details the objections and I hope will bave effect. 

In the next place to pass a law to the following effect: 

Whereas the causes inducing the Legislature in the year 1792 to annex 
the condition of settlement and residence to lands situate N & W of the 
river Ohio & Alleghany and west of Connewame Creek no longer exist 
and the prosperity of that Country will be advanced by extinguishing 
the same— 

Therefore Be it enacted and that from and after the passing of this Act 
so much of an Act entitled & passed the 3rd Day of April aD 1792, as ex- 
acts or requires any settlement and residence or either of them as a con- 
dition or requisite to any title to lands granted under the said Act be 
and the same are hereby repealed and that all forfeitures, for non-com- 
pliance with any such condition of settlement and residence from hence- 
forward are and shall be released and extinguished on the part of the 
Commonwealth and all titles derived under the said act by warrant or 
settlement shall vest and enure in the same manner as if no clause had 
ever been enacted requiring settlement and residence asa requisite or con- 
dition to title under the same—Provided always &c that nothing herein 
contained shall in any respects impair injure or affect any title acquired 
before the passing of this Act by any person or persons in persuance of 
or under any forfeiture for condition broken under the said act but all 
such titles shall be and remain as if this Act had never been passed. 

If neither of the above propositions can take effect—then to pass the 
Bill with the modifications proposed by Mr. Wallace. 

The subject of this letter is of so much public Interest and the State 
of Pennsylvania is so fast approximating to Kentucky in regard to title 
that I have been led thus far to engage your attention. 

I remain with esteem 
Your most obedient 
JAMES GIBSON 
WILLIAM J DUANE Esq Lancaster Pa 


BRADDOCK’s CAMPAIGN.—The following letter, unsigned, from Henry 
Fox, afterwards first Lord Holland, to Peter Collinson, is taken from 
Vou. x1.—24 
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Collinson’s collection of MS. Letters in the British Museum, Vol. II. 
. 33. A comparison with other letters and the internal evidence shows 
its author. 
WILLIAM J. Potts. 


‘Dec’ 22 1754. 

“ Friend eg oe T’ll get you some of each sort of Seeds. 

“‘ As to Virginia, Braddock if He do’s not find it done to his hands, 
must clear the Ohio, & build and garrison a Fort in a proper place on 
that River. Then to Niagara which I hope will be a Place of Arms, in 
the extensive view you mention, & have armed vessels under the Direction 
of whoever shall command there; or the Lake Erie. Then He must 
take Crown-point, & keep & garrison it, And if His assistance is wanted, 
last of all sweep the French off from Beat Sejour as they call it near 
Chenecto Settlements, to introduce which all this is done, must be the 
Work of Time & Industry as well as Arms & Counsell. 

“Now For Your City News. You are wicked People in the City to 
report such things without Foundation to the Discredit of Your Neigh- 
bors; Unless you think that if 2000£ a year is but gain’d, it can be no 
Discredit to obtain it any how. I believe, Friend, I might have had a 
Place, as much better than mine as that comes to, or perhaps that added 
to my own if I would. But I would have no pecuniary Advantage, lest 
it should be said that Friend Fox was hir’d or brib’d. riend Pitt talk’d 
well. Fox did not meddle, as yr News says, but sate still. The Kin 
spoke to Fox desir’d his assistance bid Him be active; Fox obeys 
desires a Mark of Favour and Confidence, not Money may be the Motive & 
Reason of such Obedience & is made a Cabinet Counsellor, the only True 
piece of News in y® Gazette. I heartily thank you for sending it, & beg 
you to continue to me, so usefull a Mark of Your Friendship Pa 

ieu 


MS. ON THE SUsQUEHANNA AND BORDERING CouNnTRY.—The 
British Historical Manuscripts Commission, in the Appendix to their 
8th Report, mention a manuscript of some value to students of Penn- 
sylvania history. “Official Report of 48 pp., May 1778, ‘ Description 

e la riviére de Susquehanna, et du pays qui la borde, depuis Harris’s 
Ferry jusqua l’embouchure.’ MS. still, or recently, in the possession of 
Lord raybruoke of Braybrooke, at Audley End, Saffron, “or _ 
sex. o Jy F 


THE ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION.—Books wanted for the use of 
Congress, probably in connection with their preparation. 


YORK IN PENNSYLVANIA Nov. 8, 1777 


Dear SiR: 

The following Books’ are much wanted by some Gentlemen of Con- 
gress, and are not to be procured in this Place; if they are to be found 
in y® Pennsylvania Library, which we are informed is removed by order 
of your Excellency to Lancaster, I shall be much obliged to you for y* 
loan thereof. Being with respect your Excellency’s very (co 

. GERRY. 


His Excellency THomMas WHARTON Esq 


Lancaster 
1 Vattell’s Law of Nations, 
Grotius. 
Puffendorf. 
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HuntTeERpDoN County, N. J.—“ To His Eccellency William Franklin 
Esq. Captain General and Governor in Chief in & over his Majesties 
Province of New Jersey & Territories therein Depending, Chancellor 
and Vice Admiral in the same And to the Honourable Gentlemen of his 
Majesties Council of the Province aforesaid— 

“ The Pittition of the Inhabitants of the Township of Alexandria in the 
County of Hunterdon Humbly Sheweth— 

“The great Difficulty Your Pittitioners Labour under for Want of a 
Magistrate, having none in The Township, & many of Your Pittitioners 
Living at the distance of Fifteen Miles from any, which hardships Gen- 
erally Effects the poorer sort of People 

“Therefore we humbly beg Leave to Recommend to Your Excellency 
& Honours one John Duzenburie for a sober Honest man & one we 
think Qualified for discharging so Important a Trust we therefore beg 
he may be appointed or some other > se Whom Your Excellency 
Honours may think more proper & we Your Pittitioners as in duty bound 
shall Ever Pray— 











John Emle 
Henry Stol 
Isaac Fitz Randolph 
Dick Van Vlieat 
William Fleming 
Jno. Sherrerd 
Barfoot Brunson 
Chris. Skillman 
Isaac Warwick 
Daniel Polhamus 
Thompson Price 
Boltis Pickle 

John Wikoff 
Daniel Pursel 
Nathaniel Britton 
Denes Pursel 
Martin Swick 
William Craig 
Henrich Horne 
Harbart Weingarten 
John Jackson 
Christ Schmitt 
James Stewart 
Peter Haughawout 
Jacob Paxson 
Walter me farlan 
Henry Shaver 
James Bird 

Jacob Moore 

H Rheinschmidt 
William Morkel 
Petter Schmit 

Peder Dilsz 

William Otto 

John Heunch Herr 
Peter Kimble 
Joseph Snyder 
Peter Wikoff 

Isaac Bonnel 


Samuel Alexander 
Phillip Palmer 
Andrew Pickings 
Daniel Shannon 
Jacob Haughawout 
Bars. McShane 
: ames Na 

ames Crage 
Adam Crise 
Henry wort 
John Romine 
ADrian Laforge 
Conrod wingardemer 
Caspear Smith 
Joseph weebster 
William Loudon 
John Hiller 
Samuel Lowdon 
William Culberson 
Richard Mount 
Francis hollinhead 
Benj Drake’ 
Jacobus Johnson 
Joseph Caimberlin 
James mc keighen 
Henry Clomon 
William Smith 
Christ Bodenhamer 
Jacob Jollenberger 
Geo Birkhead 
Anthony Lazeir 
Nicholas Lazier 
Daniel Plackentash 
Ezekiel Oliver 
McAhijah Oliver 
John Laycock 
John Frampton juni 
James mc farlin ” 
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Many of these names belong to families still living in this county. In 
some cases they have undergone changes. Stoll has become Stull; Van 
Viieat, Van Fleet and Vliet; Warwick, Warrick; Shaver, Shafer; 
Schmit, Smith; Dilsz, Dilts; Pealt, Pelse; Crage, Craig; Wort, Wert 
and Weart; and Caimberlin, Chamberlin. Some surnames were spelled 
differently by the same family. 

Boltis Pickle was the great-grandfather of Hon. Baltis Pickle, of 
Flemington. Henrich Horne and nine others are written in Dutch. 
Jacob Haughawout was the patriarch of the Haughawouts. He had 
two sons, Jacob and Peter. 

John Dusenbury, the candidate for civil magistrate, lived a mile and 
a half from Everitt’s Mill, on the road to Alexandria (now Frenchtown). 
He did not receive the appointment for which the people petitioned, nor 
any one else in the township. The nearest Justices of the Peace were 
Dr. John Rockhill, of Bethlehem, and Charles Hoff, of Kingwood (now 
Franklin), both residing at Pittstown, at that time called = > 

- ACE, 


FRIENDS IN LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE IN 1670.—From a work 
of which there are few copies in this country I take the following names 
of well-known Pennsylvania and New Jersey families. 

“Local Gleanings of Lancashire and Cheshire,” Sept., 1876, pub- 
lished, I believe, by J. P. Earwaker. P. 238, No. 408, “A List of the 
Quakers in Lancashire and Cheshire c[irca| 1670.” 

“ The following long list of Lancashire and Cheshire names occurs in 
a roll in the Selislen Liheory, Oxford. It professes to give the names 
of those Quakers who had been convicted as recusants for not attending 
divine service, &c., in the parish churches, who had been heavily fined in 
consequence.” It is copied from the Exchequer Rolls. 

“Cheshire, John Sharples of Hatherton 

Lancashire, James Sikes of Royton [near Oldham] 

Geo. Satterthwaite of Caton [in Lancashire Parish] 

Wm. Satterthwaite of Hawkshead 

Daniel Bispham, coller maker Bickerstaff [in Ormskirk parish] 

Susan Bispham, Spinster 

Joseph Coppock, grocer Ormskirk 

Joshua Crosbie grocer 

Thomas Crosbie grocer and Elizabeth his wife” 

The above has twenty-one names in Cheshire and ninety in Lan- 
cashire. W. J.P. 


GENEALOGY OF THE LEA Famity.—Mr. J. Henry Lea, of Fair- 
haven, Mass., who has completed a history of the Trumbull family, is 
now in England making researches for his genealogy of the Lea Family, 
the American part being practically finished. | 


THE PENNSYLVANIA LAND Co.— June 26 1760 

The Commissioners named and appointed in, and by an “ Act of Par- 
liament passed in the 33d Year of his present Majesty’s Reign,” intitled 
“ An Act for vesting certain Estates in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland, belonging to the Proprietors of a Partnership commonly 
called The Pennsylvania Land Company in London, in Trustees to be 
sold, and for other —— therein mentioned ;” do hereby give Notice, 
That all Persons who have or claim any of the 482 unclaimed Shares in 


the said Partnership, or any Receipts signed and given out for the same, 
by Thomas Story in the said Act named, or any Right to any other Share 
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or Interest in the said Partnership, or any Receipts for the same, are to 
claim and make out their respective Right thereto, and produce the Re- 
ceipts, probate of the Wills, Assignments, or other Evidence under 
which they respectively claim, to the said Commissioners, before the 
First Day of January 1763; or otherwise they will be precluded from 
any Dividend of the Money which shall arise by or from the Sale of the 
Lands, Tenements or Hereditaments, which shall be sold in Pursuance 
of the said Act, and other the Estate belonging to the said Partnership, 
by the said Act directed to be divided. And that the said Commis- 
sioners will meet to execute the Powers and authorities vested in them, 
by the said Act, at the House of Mr. Thomas Hyam, in Philpot lane 
London, between the Hours of Nine and Twelve of the Forenoon on 
Wednesday the 9th instant, Wednesday the 13 of August, and Wednes- 
day the 10 of September 1760, and on the first Wednesday in every suc- 
ceeding Month until further notice. 
By Order of the Commissioners 

LAURENCE HOLKER, Clerk. 

W. J. P. 


PoRTRAITS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—We have received the fol- 
lowing additions to our list of ‘ Portraits of Benjamin Franklin,” 
Penna. MaG., Vol. XI. No. 2: Eugene M. Cramp, . of The Times, 
Philadelphia, writes: “In July of 1880 there hung in the National 
Portrait Gallery, South Kensington Museum, London, a portrait of this 
distinguished American. The portrait was about two-thirds life size, in 
oil, and was fair in execution. It hung so high that I was unable to get 
the name of the artist, even if the name had appeared on the canvas, of 
which fact I am not at all certain.” 

Charles W. Hassler, ., of New York, writes: “The picture 
painted by Joseph Sifréde Duplessis, in 1778, was shortly after in the 
possession of M. Le Ray de Chaumont,” etc. 


NeEcroLogy.—The deaths of the following Resident Members have 
been reported since July 1 last: 

James S. Spencer, Jr., elected 20th October, 1846. 

James M. Vance, elected 10th April, 1880. 


OBITUARY NOTICES, PENNSYLVANIA GAZETTE.—Saturday last, John 
Hugg, Esq; a Justice of the Peace, and one of the Kings Council in the 
Jerseys, riding from home in the morning, was as is supposed taken ill 
about a mile from his house, and getting off his horse, he spread his 
cloak on the ground to lie down on, and having tucked his gloves under 
the saddle girth, and hung his whip through one of the rings, he turned 
the horse loose, which went home; and put the people on searching for his 
master. They soon found him in the circumstances above mentioned, 
and speechless, they carried him home and he died that evening. 

Febry 16. 1730/1. 


We hear from Cecil County in Maryland, That the Rev: Mr. Orm- 
ston, minister of the church there, is lately dead. His man left him in 
health, sitting by the fire, while he went to a neighbours house ; but 
at his return found him lying upon the hearth, his pipe by his side, and 
his head burned off in the fire. He was formerly minister of the church 
in this city. 
Novr 18. 1731. 
New York July 5. Thursday last at four o’clock in the morning, 
died here in an apoplectic fit, his excellency John Montgomery, Esq ; 


St. Thomas Apostles, London. 
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our Governor, and was interred in the Kings Chapel, on the evening of 
the Friday following ; He was a gentleman of an ancient family; and 
has under three successive reigns, been employed in several places of 
great honor and trust. 

July 8. 1731. 


On Friday last departed this life, in 53d year of his age, Henry Har- 
rison, Esq; in whom his family have lost one of the best of parents, and 
husbands, and the public one of its most useful members. He was an 
alderman of this city, had filled the office of major, was a manager 
of the Public Hospital, and one of the vestrymen of Christ Church &* 
in all of which public characters, as well as in numerous private arbi- 
trations, wherein he was employed, he acquitted himself with steadfast 
integrity, firmness, and application to business. In a long and severe 
illness, wherewith he was visited, and particularly in his last hours, he 
showed the utmost fortitude and resignation, which he was not ashamed 
to confess, he derived from his sincere belief, in the truth and efficacy 
of the christian religion. In order to set an example of that economy, 
necessary in the present distressed situation of our affairs, his family 
were prevailed on to bury him in the new mode; his pall supported by 
six gentlemen (who had been his particular friends) without mourning ; 
and attended to the grave, on Sunday evening last, by most of the prin- 
cipal inhabitants of this city. 

Jany : 9 1766. 


On Wednesday, the 15th instant, died, much lamented, Charles Nor- 
ris, Esq; one of the trustees of the General Loan Office of this Prov- 
ince; a gentleman not less distinguishable for his integrity and easy 
access in public trusts, than his benevolence, and engaging deportment 
in private life. By his removal the community have lost a cage mem- 
ber, his family an affectionate relation, and his acquaintance a disinter- 
ested friend. On the Friday following his remains, generally accompa- 
nied by his fellow citizens, were interred in the burying place of the 
Quakers, the society with whom he always professed. 

Jany 23. 1766. 


Queries. 


DEATH OF GOVERNOR WILLIAM DeEnNy.—The date of death of 
William Denny, one of the Provincial Governors of Pennsylvania, is re- 
quested. In the Pennsylvania Gazette of October 25, 1770, the following 
advertisement appears : 


To BE SoLD AT PUBLIC VENDUE, 


On the 24th day of November next at the London Coffee House, The 
Country Seat of William Denny, Esq., late Governor of this Province, 
near the Falls of Schuylkill, containing 44 acres and 20 perches; there 
are on the premises, a good dwelling-house, kitchen, stable for six horses, 
a good draw well, and orchard; 15 acres, 3 quarters and 20 perches; on 
a part whereof the buildings and other conveniences are erected, the 
purchaser will have an estate in fee, and in the residue, a term of 69 
years and 6 months. 

Should any person incline to purchase at private sale, they may know 
the terms by applying J. GALLOWAY. 


HERBERT-MORGAN.—The Magazine of American History for the 
present month prints two letters containing some very interesting matter. 
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The first, according to the heading, is “from General Obediah Herbert 
of New Jersey, to his son Jacob V. W. Herbert,” and is dated “ Her- 
bertsville, Nov. 18th, 1831.” Never having heard of General Herbert, 
I tried to learn something about him, but failed. In General Stryker’s 
Official Register of the Officers and Men of New Jersey in the Revolutionary 

‘ar, p. 627, I found an Obediah Herbert a private in the Middlesex 
County, N. J., militia. As there is a Herbertville in this county, this 
may be the man mentioned in The Magazine of American History. I 
would be pleased to know if it is, and if so, how and when he acquired 
the rank and title of “ General.” 

The second letter is “ from Charles Morgan of Louisiana to his oe 
nephew, Jacob V. W. Herbert,” and an introductory note by the Editor 
says, “Charles Morgan was a cousin of General Daniel Morgan of Rev- 
olutionary fame.” This, if a fact, is a very interesting one, wholly un- 
known to General Daniel Morgan’s descendants, and it is to be hoped 
the learned editor will immediately clear up the mystery regarding the 
alleged relationship. I. C. 

Alleghany, Pa., June 2, 1887. 


JOHANN MATTHIAS KRAMER.—The New York Colonial manuscripts, 
in the State Library at Albany, contain, among other more or less hete- 
rogeneous records, two letters in German, of which the translation fol- 


lows: 
High-born Baron 
Most Gracious General ! 

Whereas your Excellency is undoubtedly the same distinguished per- 
son, to whom I had the honor of paying my humble respects a number 
of ae ago at Nuremberg on the occasion of the presence there of the 
unfortunate Baron Freytag, and as some time ago I was informed of your 

resence in this distant part of the globe; I consider myself extremely 
oer in being able, to assure your Excellency also here of my continued 
humblest respects, little as I expected to have this honor and special 
pleasure again during my life. 

Your Excellency’s known affability leads me to hope, that you will 
not take it amiss, if I take the liberty of informing you of my coming 
here and of some of its results. I left the Hanoverian University at 
Goettingen, where I had been Professor Linguarum Occidentalium for 
several years, because the number of students diminished daily and with 
it my income and the news from this country with the praise of its 
charms, coming from time to time to me in Germany, as other well 
meant intentions persuaded me to come hither with my little family ; 
but meanwhile the more dangerous events of the times have turned out 
so badly for me, that failing to earn as much as I expected, I find myself 
now very embarrassed, from which situation I am patiently waiting to 
be released by God’s gracious help, hoping that His paternal Providence, 
watching over us all, will turn everything to the best. 

I pray the Almighty to deliver your Excellency from all unpleasant- 
ness and grant you again complete health, vouchsafing it to you for a 
long time! Recommending myself to your honorable grace, I remain 


with great respect 
Highborn Baron, 
Your Noble Excellency, 
Philadelphia General, 
18th of May 1756. Your most humble & obedient 
servant 


JOHANN MATTHIAS KRAMER. 
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This letter is not addressed, but the following, written on the same 
day, givesaclue. It reads in translation: 


NOBLE AND VERY RESPECTED SIR. 

A friend here has lately informed me, that your Honor has special 
facility of access to his Excellency, General Baron Dieskau, now at New 
York. As I have had the honor, to know this General in Germany 
many a ago and therefore am desirous, to pay my respects to him by 
a few lines; your Honor will not consider it an undue liberty, if a per- 
son, unknown to you, requests you to hand the enclosure to his Excel- 
lency, the General, and, should his Excellency be pleased to honor me 
with a reply, to have the same forwarded to me by some safe hand. I 
would like to do any service for your Honor, which you may command, 
and with friendly salutations remain, very respected Sir, 

Your Honors 

Philadelphia Very obedient servant 

May 18, 1756 OHANN MATTHIAS KRAMER, 
Linguar. Occindental. Professor. 


I request your Honor, in order to insure safe delivery of a reply, that 


it be directed 
To John Matth. Kramer 
To the Care Mr. Christian Grassold 
Taylor, living in Strawberry Alle 
to Philadelphia. 


A ene peg with the authorities of the University at Goettingen 
has elicited the following information concerning the writer of the above 
letters previous to his arrival in America. He was a native of Nurem- 
berg, although the date of his birth is not known. From July, 1746, to 
July, 1758, he was Lector, not Professor, of the Italian language at the 
University of Goettingen, in which capacity he received a fixed salary, 
the amount not being stated in the University records. Before coming 
to Goettingen, he had been a teacher of Italian at Hamburg. He was 
relieved from his duties as Lector at his own request, explained by the 
= that he felt his bodily strength diminishing. According to Meusel,} 
a mag gave up his place in order to go to America, where he had been 
ore. 

What is known of him in Philadelphia? If he was no better versed 
in the lin occidentales than in German, he cannot have been a very 
successful teacher, for although his letters are a hically correct, 
according to the rules (lack of rules?) prevalent in the last century, his 
phraseology and style are simply abominable. B. FERNOW. 


1 Lexicon der teutschen Schriftstellen. 











